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THE LAY FEOFFEES: A STUDY IN MILITANT 
PURITANISM 


ETHYN W. KIRBY 


I 1625 twelve English Puritans formed an organization 


known variously as the “lay feoffees,” the “national ves- 

try,” and the “collectors of St. Antholin’s.”” Their purpose 
was twofold: first, to get into their possession impropriations, 
that is, benefices owned by laymen; and, second, with the in- 
come from this property to provide pulpits for Calvinist clergy- 
men. They hoped thus to further the spread of Calvinism, as 
well as to combat the influence of the more liberal Arminian 
doctrines. Their scheme was frustrated, for within a few years 
the party against whom it was organized had overthrown it. 
But, although the project lies among the “might-have-been’s” 
of history, it displays so clearly the militancy of the Puritans, 
and the ends to which they were willing to go to achieve their 
purposes, that it is of great significance. 

Encouraged by the victory of Calvinism in Holland, where 
the Synod of Dort had definitely checked the growth of Ar- 
minianism, the Puritan party in the 1620’s was concentrating 
its efforts upon making the Church of England definitely Cal- 
vinist. There were, to be sure, obstacles in its path. The decree 
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of 1622, issued to end doctrinai controversies, barred such sub- 
jects as predestination from the pulpit and provided that the 
afternoon sermon, hitherto often a continuation of the morn- 
ing’s complex and erudite defense of Calvinist dogma, should be 
devoted to catechizing. Furthermore, the waning influence of 
the militantly Puritan archbishop, George Abbot, and the rise 
of William Laud, the leader of the Arminian group, threatened 
to weaken Puritan influence both at court and within the 
church. 

Against this Arminian party, powerful as it seemed, the Puri- 
tans had a weapon ready in their hands, the lecture. For, not 
content with the sermons on Sunday, ministers and pious lay- 
men during the reign of Elizabeth had introduced a supplemen- 
tary weekday sermon known as the “lecture.” Often it was 
given on market day, when the town would be crowded with 
folk from outlying villages. The lecturer was sometimes the par- 
ish priest; but, when the incumbent was unwilling or unable to 
preach, a nonbeneficed clergyman was introduced into the 
church to lecture, and his stipend was provided by the parish 
itself, by the corporation, or by wealthy laymen. 

The Puritans, seeking to intrench themselves in the church, 
therefore tried to increase the number of lectures. Then, too, 
Calvinist clergymen, they fe!t, must be given benefices. So it 
came about that their leaders turned speculative eyes toward 
the thousands of impropriations scattered over England. 

Undoubtedly there was much to be said for removing these 
benefices from lay control. The evil results arising from the fact 
that about one-third of the livings in the church were owned by 
laymen had long been appreciated. The problem had begun 
with the Reformation, when monastic property came into the 
possession of favored courtiers. Along with the lands had come 
impropriations, which involved not land alone but tithes and 
the right of presentation to livings. The lay possessors, regard- 
ing them as a source of wealth, allowed only a part of the in- 
come to the incumbents. Thus, irreparable harm had been done 
to the church. Richard Hooker estimated that these impropria- 
tions robbed the church of £126,000 yearly. As a result, the 
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church possessed an “‘insufficient” and impoverished élergy; it 
became necessary to unite parishes, which resulted in pluralism 
and its corollary, nonresidence, as a consequence.' Robert Bur- 
ton would have found many to agree with him that in the ideal 
commonwealth there should be “‘no impropriations, no lay pa- 
trons of church livings, or one private man..... 

James I and the bishops had realized the need of such reform. 
It did not need the Millenary Petition of 1603, with its modest 
request that “the Impropriations of lay-men’s Fees may be 
charged with a sixth or seventh part of the Worth,” for aug- 
menting the incumbent’s stipend, to make them conscious of the 
problem. However, Archbishop Bancroft’s plan in 1610 of rais- 
ing a subsidy to purchase impropriations died with him. Equal- 
ly fruitless was the Puritans’ scheme to tax bishops and, with 
the proceeds, to buy in impropriations.* Two bills—in 1614 and 
again in 1621—attempted to end the evil, but nothing was 
done.‘ 

With the accession of Charles I, who was more responsive 
than his father to ecclesiastical influence, prospects seemed 
brighter. In 1625, in replying to the petition of parliament that 
the number of “‘able” ministers be increased, he suggested that 
the owners of impropriations should allow the clergy in their 
benefices ‘‘sufficient stipend and allowance” for preaching min- 
isters. The response was not encouraging. Individuals like Sir 
Richard Knightley or Viscount Campden restored impropria- 

1See White Kennet, The case of impropriations and of the augmentation of vicarages 
and other insufficient cures, stated by history and law .... with an appendix of records 
and memoirs (London, 1704), for the background of the problem. In the debates in the 
house of commons, in 1626, Sir Benjamin Rudyard declared that he knew of two clergy- 


men “‘who were fain to keep ale-houses for mere want of means ....’’ (T. Birch, The 
court and times of Charles I [London, 1848], I, 82-83). 

2 Robert Burton, Anatomy of melancholy (Boston, 1905), I, 138. 

3 Kennet, pp. 174-79; R. G. Usher, Reconstruction of the English Church (New York, 
1910), I, 232-33, 241, 290, 338-39. John Williams, bishop of Lincoln, in his funeral 
sermon for James I (Great Britain’s Solomon. A sermon on 1 Kings xi. 41-43 preached 
at the funerall of King James ....({London, 1625]) declared that among the dead 
monarch’s services to the church had been the purchase of impropriations. 

4 W. Notestein, F. H. Relf, H. Simpson, Commons debates, 1621 (New Haven, 1935), 
II, 301, 330; ITI, 94, 165; IV, 271; VII, 243-44, 640. — 
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tions to the church; but such laymen, as the Puritan Robert 
Bolton lamented in a sermon in 1630, were few in number.’ The 
bishops of Gloucester and of Lichfield and Coventry, as far as 
it lay in their power, busied themselves in restoring this source 
of income to the church. William Laud, when he was bishop of 
London, planned to attack the problem as soon as he finished 
restoring St. Paul’s Cathedral; and, as archbishop, he seriously 
turned his attention to this problem.® 

To purchase impropriations and give them to the church, so 
that all their revenue might be used for augmenting clergymen’s 
incomes, was therefore approved by churchmen of both parties. 
So it came about that, when, in 1625, a group of Puritans began 
to buy in impropriations, their action seemed commendable. 

The guiding hand behind the scheme is said to have been that 
of John Preston, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn and one of the most 
adroit leaders and gifted preachers of his party;’ but he did not 
take an active part in it. The work was done by twelve feoffees, 
or trustees, of whom Christopher Sherland, Rowland Heylyn, 
and Richard Stock were the leaders. Their aim was to buy in 
impropriations, but their scheme differed from that of the bish- 
ops in that the lands were bought in order that the revenue 
might be used to establish lectures. The impropriations, in 
other words, were regarded as investments which would return 
a large income. 

Four clergymen, four lawyers, and four citizens of London 


5 Robert Bolton, Works (London, 1635-40), I, 178-79. William Sclater, Roger Fen- 
ton, and Edward Felton in their sermons in the first quarter of the century also at- 
tacked laymen who profited by their impropriations. Possibly the bitterest attacks 
among the many made on lay patronage were those by Thomas Adams, in two sermons, 
““God’s Bounty”’ and “‘Poltick Hunting,” in which he called impropriations “‘sacrile- 
gious” and declared that the impropriators “were taken into the church for patrons- 
defenders; and they prove offenders-thieves; for most often patrocinia, latrocinia (pa- 
tronage is spoliation)”’ (The three divine sisters and other sermons [New York, 1847], 201, 
202, 255-56). 

6 Kennet, pp. 223-38. Laud in his diary declared: “If I live to see the Repair of 
St Pauls near an End, I would move His Majesty for the like grant for the bringing in 
of Impropriations.”” H. R. Trevor-Roper, in Archbishop Laud (London, 1940) pp. 109, 
149-50, discusses Laud’s policy in preserving ecclesiastical property for the church. 


7 Peter Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus (London, 1671), Book III, Part I, p. 198. 
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worked at the task, which involved raising funds, purchasing 
impropriations, and establishing lectures. The most active feoff- 
ee was Richard Stock, rector of the Allhallows, Bread Street, 
church. He was famed as a man “busy in public and private 
employments.” As preacher and writer, he constantly set forth 
the purest Calvinist doctrine. Men sought him out for advice; 
some turned to him “‘to give them satisfaction for the resolution 
of their doubts,” while others “desired to make use of him for 
the oversight of their last wills, and for his assistance by way of 
direction or the disposing of their estates.”"* This influence over 
the consciences of wealthy Londoners enabled him powerfully to 
further the feoffees’ work. 

Other clergymen—John Davenport, Charles Offspring, and 
Richard Sibbs—acted as feoffees. As vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman Street, Davenport was, in 1625, a loyal son of the 
church, not yet troubled by the seruples which forced him later 
to leave the church. Offspring was rector of St. Antholin’s, the 
stronghold of London Puritanism.’ The other clerical feoffee, 
Richard Sibbs, was the most prolific writer of the group, his 
works running into many editions. He was, it must be noted, 
one of the pluralists of whom the Puritans disapproved, for he 
was Preacher at Gray’s Inn and Master of Katherine Hall, 
Cambridge. Citizens, as well as lawyers, went to hear him at 
Gray’s Inn. His influence, like Stock’s, was equally strong out- 
side of the pulpit. During the summer months he often went 
“abroad to the houses of some worthy personages, where he was 
an instrument of much good.’’!° 

Upon Stock’s death, early in 1627, William Gouge was 
“worthily chosen” to fill his place. To hear him preach in his 
Blackfriars church, people flocked from the country as well as 

* Thomas Gataker, Abraham’s decease (London, 1627), pp. 9-10. This tract, which 


was the sermon preached at Stock’s funeral, in 1627, speaks at length of his good works 
but makes no mention of his activity as a feoffee. 

® Such plays as Jasper Mayne’s The city match and Thomas Randolph’s Muses’ look- 
ing glass indicate the reputation of St. Antholin’s; the Scottish commissioners to the 
Long Parliament in 1640-41 found a warm welcome here (Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, History of the Rebellion [Oxford, 1707], I, 189-90). 


10 Richard Sibbs, Works (Aberdeen, 1812), I, v—viii. 
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from other London parishes; indeed, visitors to the city 
“thought not their business done unlesse they had been at 
Blackfryars Lecture.” The catechism which he wrote for his 

_ parishioners’ use, instead of the church catechism (which he 
thought not sufficiently Calvinistic in tone), and his many pub- 
lished sermons set forth the orthodox interpretation of his 
party’s creed. When he became a feoffee, he distinguished him- 
self by the “‘pious Donations” he won for the cause. He himself 
gave at least £300." 

The chief of the lay members, Christopher Sherland, of 
Gray’s Inn, distinguished himself in the house of commons in 
the 1620’s by his relentless warfare against Arminianism and 
popery. As for his business ability, he displayed that as member 
of the Providence Company.” Robert Eyre and Samuel 
Browne, of Lincoln’s Inn, and John White, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, were the other legal feoffees. Thomas Crew, sergeant-at- 
law, succeeded Sherland but never took an active part.'® 

Of the citizens, Sir Rowland Heylyn was the most zealous, 
while George Harwood—a haberdasher, who was the first treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Bay Company—Richard Davies, a 
vintner, and Francis Bridges played minor roles. Nicholas 
Raynton, alderman and later mayor of London, took Heylyn’s 


4 Samuel Clarke, A collection of the lives of ten eminent divines, famous in their genera- 
tions for learning, prudence, piety, and painfulness in the work of the ministry. Where 
unto is added, the life of Gustavus Ericson, king of Sweden, who first reformed religion in that 
kingdome, and of some other eminent Christians (London, 1662), pp. 110-11. A collec- 
tion of Gouge’s sermons, The whole armour of God, was one of the best-sellers of his 
day, over three thousand copies being sold in three years. Gouge also was governor of 
Bridewell. 

2 For his parliamentary career see W. Notestein and F. H. Relf, Commons debates 
for 1629 (Minneapolis, 1921), pp. 15, 110, 117, 193; for the other phase see A. P. Newton, 
The colonizing activities of the English Puritans (New Haven, 1914), pp. 69-70. Sher- 
land’s activity as a feoffee makes it probable that he was the original of the “‘Memor,”” 
the aggressively Puritan lawyer in William Strode’s play attacking the Puritans (The 
floating island, ed. B. Dobell {London, 1907]), rather than Sir Edward Coke (as the 
editor suggests on p. 186). 

18 Public Record Office MSS (hereafter abbreviated ‘“‘P.R.O.’’ MSS), Bills and an- 
swers, Court of exchequer, Car. I, London and Middlesex, E/112/211/533. Crew at 
the time of the trial declared that he gave his “best advyce’’ but did not collect money 
or buy lands. 
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place at his death but attended only one meeting.’ Other citi- 
zens connected with the trust were John Geering, a grocer, who 
succeeded Heylyn as treasurer, and Thomas St. Nicholas, who 
acted as secretary. The attorney was a lawyer named Finch, 
probably Sir Heneage.” Two clergymen, Thomas Foxley and 
Walter Price, acted as collectors for the fund. . 

A zeal for Calvinism was not the only bond between the 
feoffees. Several members were connected by marriage or by 
blood kinship. Francis Bridges, for instance, was a cousin of 
Offspring who, in turn, was related by marriage to Raynton 
and Eyre. Another tie was the interest they shared in the New 
England Company or in its successor, the Massachusetts Bay 
Company. George Harwood was an early subscriber to the New 
England Company, while Davenport shared with John White, 
of. Dorchester, the task of choosing clergymen for the new col- 
ony. As for the Massachusetts Bay Company, Harwood, 
Bridges, Davis, and Davenport were adventurers. Mrs. Frances 
Rose-Troup in her book The Massachusetts Bay Company and its 
predecessors points out the close relationship between the com- 
pany and the feoffees. The members of the company, she de- 
clares, undoubtedly found ‘‘a common meeting ground ... . at 
the board of the Feoffees for Impropriations.””® 

The feoffees thus represented a particularly able, as well as 
pious, phase of Puritanism. They were essentially militant in 

14 Ibid. Like Crew, Raynton bought no property and collected no money for the 
fund. 


16 None of the sources gives the first name of Finch, but because of Sir Heneage’s 
antipathy to Arminianism (see Dictionary of national biography, XIX, 7-8) it is likely 
that he was the attorney; while the fact that he died in 1631 explains why he did not 
act as the feoffees’ counsel in 1633. Sir John Finch, later the Lord Keeper, tried, early 
in the Great Rebellion, to prove his sympathy with Puritanism by declaring that, when 
Dr. Sibbs was being persecuted by “‘a party ill affected in Religion,’ he found his 
“‘chiefest encouragement”’ in Finch (John Nalson, An impartial collection of the great 
affairs of state, from the beginning of the Scotch rebellion in 1639, to the murther of King 
Charles I . . . . wherein the whole series of the late troubles in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are faithfully represented (London, 1682], I, 693), but this does not seem evidence 
of Finch’s having been associated with the feoffees. 

16 (New York, 1930), p. 131; for the list of adventurers connected with the feoffees 
see pp. 131-61. Several of the adventurers contributed to the fund, while two were 
connected with the feoffees by marriage. 
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character, possessed of wealth and influence, and devoted to the 
interests of their party. 

The earnestness with which they set about their task is seen 
in the care with which their organization was formed.'’ They 
had a president, a treasurer, and other officers. Rules were 
drawn up to govern their procedure. It was provided, for in- 
stance, that eight of the feoffees must live in London. While 
twelve was the number originally chosen, if the members so de- 
cided by unanimous vote a thirteenth feoffee might be added to 
their number. A member who died or resigned should be suc- 
ceeded by a person of “‘like quality’: thus, Gouge took Stock’s 
place; Crew, Sherland’s; and Raynton, Heylyn’s. The feoffees 
were supposed to meet at least twice a term; but, as the records 
show, they met oftener than that. A fine of twelvepence was to 
be levied upon absentees. Their agent, or servant, William 
Levins, wore livery. 

The servant and one of the collectors, Walter Price, were em- 
powered by the feoffees to travel about and inspect possible 
purchases. They reported their findings to the feoffees, who ap- 
proved or disapproved and gave the agents authority to act.'® 
The feoffees themselves also bought impropriations. While all 
such acquisitions were made not in the name of the group but of 
the individuals buying them, the rules provided that there 
should be corporate responsibility. The trustees were bound to 
each other “‘in severall bonds of 100 marks apeece.”” The prop- 
erties bought—whether impropriations, advowsons, lands, or 
tenures—were to be conveyed to two of the feoffees and their 
heirs; but these holders, if the others wished, should transfer 
their interest in the property to all or any of the feoffees. All 
suits brought against them individually were to be “at common 
charge.” If a feoffee incurred the displeasure of the others, he 
must resign to the group his holdings as well as the bonds made 
to him. Thus, the organization had a certain corporate char- 

17 British Museum MSS (hereafter abbreviated ““B.M. MSS’’), Harleian MS 832, 
gives many details about their organization. 

18 P.R.O. MSS, Bills and answers, Car. I, E 112/211/533. Walter Price, e.g., re- 


ceived 14s. for his expenses “‘in ridinge into Kent and to Wyndsor to enquire about the 
Rectorie of Plumstead”’ .,hich was not purchased). 
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acter. It was, however, never incorporated, although the ques- 
tion of a legal form was twice discussed.'® 

The feoffees’ intention was to get control of impropriations as 
quietly as possible. To this end they instructed their agents that 
when they made purchases they should not mention the nares 
of the persons for whom they were acting. No outsider could be 
present at their meetings without their permission. Possibly this 
desire for secrecy explains why the group was not incorporated. 

In order to purchase these impropriations it was, of course, 
necessary to secure large sums of money. As might be expected, 
legacies came to them—for instance, that of a Dr. Hawkins in 
1631, amounting to £300. The largest gifts came from St. An- 
tholin’s parishioners. Many donations came directly from indi- 
viduals, while others were given to the feoffees or the collectors. 
A list of donors, fortunately preserved in the Public Record Of- 
fice,?° throws light on the sources of income. Because of the 
known piety of Puritan women and the susceptibility to clerical 
blandishments ascribed to them by such plays as Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair, it might be expected that the major part of 
the moneys given would be their gifts. The contrary, however, 
is true. During the years 1626-32 nineteen contributions from 
women are listed, while fifty-six came from men. Many women, 
however, gave generously: Katherine Manning and Mrs. Bur- 
nell, both of St. Antholin’s parish, gave £320 and £190, respec- 
tively; while a Mrs. Katherine Flood appears on the list with a 
contribution of £190. The largest amount given by one person 
was from Lady Wooley, who gave the feoffees in yearly pay- 
ments the sum of £300 for increasing the vicar’s stipend in 
Womersh, Surrey, and also £407 for buying land to found a lec- 
ture there. 

During the first year (1625) the sum of £262/6/8 was given. 
There were several twenty-pound donations, one of which was 
from John Juxon, who may be the same person who several 

19 B.M. MSS, Harleian MS 8832, fols. 9r, 26r. Incorporation would have involved 
letters patent from the king or action by parliament (Kennet, p. 193); Peter Heylyn in 


Examen historicum (London, 1659), p. 208, adds that a decree in chancery was another 
means of incorporation at this time. 


20 P.R.O. MSS, Bills and answers, Car. I, E 112/211/533. 
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years later took over the management of the feoffments for the 
king. Through the Reverend Richard Culverwell an unknown 
person gave £10. The following year £319 was given, ranging 
from the £100 from a Richard Smith to the 10s. from a Peter 
Wier. 

The donors were, on the whole, obscure persons. Only the 
name of Mr. White of Dorchester stands out as one famed in 
Puritan history. With a few exceptions the gifts came from Lon- 
doners. 

Among the lay feoffees, Heylyn and Sher!and seem to have 
been the most successful collectors. Sherland, in 1629, collected 
£101, while Heylyn over the period of four years brought in £84. 
Gouge’s activity in collecting £531, in 1627, shows both his in- 
fluence and the warm interest felt by Puritans in the scheme. 
While Hugh Peter and John Vicars offered their services to the 
feoffees, how much they did for the project is not known.”! 

In one case money was specifically given for the purchase of 
an advowson (that is, the right to present a priest to a benefice), 
while another donor gave the perpetual nomination of the curate 
in Lingfield, Surrey, with a house and tithes. Sir William Whit- 
temore gave the feoffees £500, in consideration for which they 
were to increase the stipends of the curates of Bridgnorth and 
Claverly in Shropshire.” The same sort of arrangement was 
made by the parishioners of High Wycombe, who, in return for a 
contribution of £260, were to have their vicar’s income in- 
creased £40 a year.”® 

The feoffees also had at their disposal St. Antholin’s Fund, by 

* A letter of Hugh Peter to Vicars, wrongly calendared in Calendar of state papers 
domestic, 1645-47, pp. 587-88, speaks warmly of the great success the feoffees have had 
and urges Vicars to help in it. For this reference I am indebted to the excellent biog- 
raphy of Hugh Peter, a doctoral dissertation in the Widener Library by R. P. Stearns. 
Mr. Stearns possibly overestimates the activities of Hugh Peter in his Congregationalism 
in the Dutch Netherlands (Chicago, 1940), pp. 20-22, where he calls the scheme a con- 
gregational one, “largely, if not solely.” Gouge, Offspring, and Sibbs were certainly far 
from favoring a congregational polity, as their later careers showed. 


2 P.R.O. MSS, S. P. Dom., 16/250/57, ‘Petition to Archbishop Laud frora Sir Wil- 
liam Whitmore [Whittemore in Bills and answers; see n. 20] on behalf of the Ministers 
and inhabitants of Bridgnorth and Claverly, Salop.”’ 


*3 Letters and papers of the Verney family (London, 1853), pp. 179-80. 
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virtue of which they were known as the “collectors of St. 
Antholin’s.”” This was the fund for maintaining a morning lec- 
ture in the parish church six days a week. Since the days of 
Elizabeth the parish had contributed £70 a year, and the mayor 
and aldermen of London £40; and, in addition, other gifts of 
money had been made until a considerable sum had accumu- 
lated—more than was needed to pay the lecturers’ stipends. 
With this extra money, it was clear, lectures could be estab- 
lished elsewhere. At the urgent request of the parishioners the 
feoffees took over the management of the fund*‘ and bought 
impropriations from the income of which the lectures at St. 
Antholin’s and elsewhere were to be subsidized. 

The first impropriation bought was that of Dunstable, in 
April, 1625, at the cost of £350. Next Hertford and then Ciren- 
cester, Chipping Wycombe, and Prees came into their hands. 
The lease of the tithes of Cotton near Shrewsbury and the 
advowson of St. Alkmund’s, Shrewsbury, were given to them by 
Sir Rowland Heylyn.” The prebend and tithes of Aylesbury 
were also purchased. Gradually the scope of the feoffees’ hold- 
ings extended as far north as York and as far west as Haverford- 
west, Pembrokeshire. The greatest single property held was the 
rectory of Presteigne with its “‘appertenants,”’ tithes, etc., scat- 
tered in Hereford and Radnor.” 

The sums paid for these impropriations varied widely. 
Presteigne, with all its widely extended holdings, cost £1,400. 
The rectory and lands of the church in Haverfordwest were 
valued at £360. While the prebend at Aylesbury was secured 
for £2,840, the income from this property for the year October, 
1631—October, 1632 was £317/17/8. Of this sum, £37 were to 
be paid yearly to the prebendary, John Hacket; but a substantial 


24 P.R.O. MSS, S. P. Dom., Car. I, 16/138/86, fols. 236-40. 

% Tbid., 16/278/117. 

26 P.R.O. MSS, Patent rolls, Car. I, c. 66, 2839 (for this reference I am indebted to 
Miss I. M. Calder, The New Haven colony [New Haven, 1934]). This document, which 
is the indenture between Thomas Turner, D.D., and John Juxon, of London, on the 
one hand, and the king on the other, January 8, 1639, gives an incomplete list of the 
holdings; supplementary information is given in P.R.O. MSS, Bills and answers, Car. I, 
E 112/211/533, and B.M. MSS, Harleian MS 832. 
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sum was left for the feoffees’ use. For the years 1628-32, the 
rents from Aylesbury, Haverfordwest, and Presteigne amount- 
ed to £5,865/6/8.2" 

The tenure of the impropriations was not changed. What 
happened was that the feoffees, in groups of two, held lands 
formerly owned by the individual impropriator. Except when 
the four clergymen were the purchasers, there was merely a sub- 
stitution of one lay control for the other. It was, indeed, a secu- 
lar procedure, a money-making scheme, although for pious pur- 
poses. 

Because the purpose of the feoffees was not to aid the in- 
cumbent but to increase the number of Calvinist preachers, the 
holder of the living was not necessarily the gainer by the change 
in ownership. In a few cases the curate was aided; but it must 
be noted that in such a case his stipend was increased because he 
was a preacher and that the rector or vicar gained nothing. Es- 
sentially the aim of the feoffees was to found lectures, particu- 
larly in market towns. The significance, therefore, of the pur- 
chase of impropriations in Hertford and Cirencester and of get- 
ting control of churches in Worcester or Shrewsbury must not be 
overlooked. 

How many lectures were thus established cannot be discov- 
ered.”* At any rate, it was the one in Gloucestershire—possibly 
in Cirencester—which led to the downfall of the project. Peter 
Heylyn, a foe of Puritanism and a zealous admirer of Bishop 
Laud, observed such a lecturer and investigated the affair. He 
noted, to his dismay, that the impropriation still remained in 
lay hands; he was the more disapproving when he learned that 
the lecturer was a man “of a notorious Inconformity .... 
hunted from one Diocess to another” and silenced by the High 
Commission. He was thereupon moved further to look into the 

27 P.R.O. MSS, Bills and answers, Car. I, E 112/211/533. 


#8 Only the lectures at St. Antholin’s and Bridgno~th are mentioned in the accounts 
preserved in P.R.O. MSS, Bills and answers, Car. I, E 112/211/533; Womeresh had a 
lecture established by Lady Wooley. Possibly Mr. Edwards whom ‘‘some persons un- 
known”’ paid to act as lecturer for St. Botolph’s without Aldgate, London, was one of 
the feoffees’ protégés (P.R.O. MSS, S. P. Dom., Car. I, 16/142/51, “Petition to Bishop 
Laud from the parishioners of St. Botolph’s without Aldgate, London, March 8, 1629”’). 
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feoffees’ work. They were enemies of the church, he concluded, 
opposed “‘to the present government.” Convinced of their evil 
purpose and alarmed at the possible consequences if their influ- 
ence spread, he determined to try to stop them. 

So, when, in July, 1630, he was invited to preach the Act Ser- 
mon.at St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, he had a subject at hand. 
The occasion being one which called people “from all parts of 
the Kingdome”’ to Oxford, he felt it an excellent opportunity to 
make known this menace to the church. He chose as his text a 
verse from the Gospel according to St. Matthew: “But while 
man slept his enemy came and sowed tares amongst the wheat, 
and went his way.”’ After an exposition of the text he “began to 
unfold the Arras, and shew the Portraicture thereof in as lively 
colours as he could.” The tares, he boldly pointed out, were the 
“Pensionary Lecturers.”” They had been planted in “‘so many 
places where it need not, and upon days of common labour,” to 
bring forth not good but evil. 

As for the corporation of feoffees, he inquired, did it not at 
first glance seem to be “an excellent piece of wheat? A noble 
and gracious act of piety’? Yet the feoffees, he declared, were 
merely paying lip-service to God, while in their hearts they 
planned evil. They were, indeed, “the Chief Patrons of Fac- 
tion.”’ Were not the clergy to whom they gave preferment, he 
queried, “such as must be serviceable to their dangerous In- 
novations’’? In time, he warned his hearers, the feoffees would 
have more preferments to bestow than the bishops had. “Yet 
all this time,” he lamented, “we sleep and slumber and fold our 
hands in sloth, and see perhaps, but dare not note it.” He 
ended his sermon with an injunction to watchfulness and ac- 
tion.”® 

At his words “a general Consternation showed it self in the 
looks of his Auditors.” Men of his party felt sorry for him be- 
cause he had, as they thought (mistakenly, according to Hey- 


2° Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, Part I, Book III, p. 199; William Prynne, Breviate 
of the life of William Laud (London, 1644), p. $386; John Barnard, “The life of Heylyn,”’ 
in Heylyn, Ecctesia restaurata (Cambridge, 1849), I, lxxix—xci. Early in the 1640's Wil- 
liam Prynne found the sermon in Laud’s study and used it at the archbishop’s trial 
as evidence of his “‘popery and treachery”’ (Breviate of the life of William Laud, p. 386). 
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lyn), been directed to “this odious task by some higher power,” 
and they realized the implacable hostility which the Puritans 
would have toward him because of this sermon. As for the Puri- 
tans, when they met that night to discuss the sermon they “‘con- 
ceived no punishment great enough to inflict upon him, which 
either Law, Malice, or Revenge could expose him to.’’*° 

Aware of the hostility he had aroused, Heylyn threw himself 
upon Laud’s mercy. As Chancellor of Oxford, as well as adviser 
and favorite of Charles I, the bishop would be a powerful ally. 
The sermon, bound in vellum, was sent to Laud along with a 
letter declaring that the writer was “both able and ready to 
make good his charge, whensoever it should be required.”’ The 
seed this husbandman sowed did not fall on stony ground. 
Charles I and Laud were already very much interested in the 
question of impropriations and would inevitably regard the 
feoffees’ project as encroaching on the royal prerogative and the 
rights of the bishops. As for the lectures, they were already a 
thorn in the flesh of the bishops. 

Heylyn, evidently encouraged by those in high places, began 
to build up a case against the feoffees. He noted, first of all, that 
the incumbent of the living did not profit by the purchase of 
impropriations; second, that “‘a great part of that Revenue” was 
used to maintain a daily lecture at St. Antholin’s at six o’clock 
in the morning, “to serve for a Seminary for the training up of 
such Novices as were to be sent into the Country”’; third, that 
some of the money was used to support ministers deprived of 
their benefices and, after their death, their wives and children;*! 
and, fourth, that the lecturers, being entirely dependent upon 
the feoffees, were bound to give them implicit obedience. Final- 
ly, he emphasized the political implications. Market towns, 


8° Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, Part I, Book III, p. 200; Anthony a4 Wood, Athenae 
Ozxonienses (London, 1813-20), III, 554. 


*1 No mention of this misuse of the funds was made in the trial; in Strode’s play, 
The floating island (p. 198), the lawyer Memor is charged with having 
from Rebought Impropriations 
.... deduced and distributed 
“The better part to us oppressed Brethren.” 
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which sent burgesses to parliament, he noted, were chosen as the 
seat of the lectures, in the hope that “Faction and Innovation” 
would be preached and influence the people to elect burgesses 
hostile to monarchy and prelacy.*” 

Heylyn’s evidence was, of course, colored by his hatred of 
Puritanism. The facts brought out by Attorney-General Wil- 
liam Noy, when the feoffees were tried a few years later, also 
must be regarded as biased. Yet it is true that the feoffees’ proj- 
ect had dangerous implications. The relationship between the 
incumbent of a living and the lecturer was usually a difficult one, 
and it became more difficult when the lecturer had the authority 
of the feoffees behind him. From the feoffees’ point of view, the 
greatest difficulty was found when the incumbent of the impro- 
priation was one whose doctrine they disliked. If he were a non- 
conformist, the bishop or ecclesiastical court might intervene 
and secure his deprivation—for they themselves, of course, 
could not deprive him of the living; but, because the clergyman 
whom the feoffees would wish to oust would inevitably not be a 
man of such pronounced Puritan tendencies as would lead him 
to have trouble with his superiors, they often found themselves 
in a dilemma. The only method left to them was to rid them- 
selves of a troublesome priest by “wearying him.” In the'case of 
the incumbents of Hertford and Dunwich such tactics proved 
successful. The vicar of Cirencester was more of a problem. The 
Bishop of Gloucester was first consulted, but vainly. Finally the 
feoffees tried to “‘compound”’ with the vicar, offering the “‘next 
Easter booke and 301. in Money.” 

Two, at least, of the clergymen presented by the feoffees were 
notorious nonconformists. One of them had been before the 
High Commission for refusing to use the font in baptism. Then, 
too, the fact that the malcontents John Vicars and Hugh Peter 
had offered their services as collectors for the fund seemed to the 

® Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicus, Part I, Book III, p. 198. William Dugdale in A short 
view of the late troubles in England (London, 1681), p. 37, declared that the feoffees’ aim 
was “‘to poyson the People with their Anti-monarchical Principles,’ while Roger L’Es- 


trange in A seasonable memorial . . . . upon the liberties of the press and pulpit (London, 
1680), p. 2, used this episode as proof of the dissenters’ tendency to sedition. 
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opponents of the scheme further proof of the dangers inherent 
in it.*? 

It was evident not only that Laud’s dream of uni:ying the 
church by having partisans sink their differences was checked 
by such a scheme but that the Puritans were adopting a more 
aggressive policy. The hostility between Calvinist and Armini- 
an, which Laud would have stopped by banning controversies 
on doctrinal matters, would now, he saw, be increased. The peace 
of the church was threatened and, thus, that of the state. The 
attorney-general thereupon proceeded to bring suit against the 
twelve feoffees and their officials. In Easter term, 1632, an Eng- 
lish bill was brought against fifteen defendants in the exchequer. 

The feoffees, as might be expected, had able legal advice. 
Their counsels were from that stronghold of Puritanism, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Skilfully utilizing “‘the law’s delays,” they took their 
time about handing over to Noy the records of the trust. There 
was a brief skirmish over whether the records, not having been 
specifically mentioned in the bill, should be regarded as evidence 
against the feoffees. The judges, however, decreed that all the 
records of the feoffees should be read in court.** All this took 
time, and it was not until nearly a year later—Hilary term, 
1633—that the feoffees came up fer trial. 

When the defendants appeared before the barons of the 
exchequer, Noy’s charges against them centered in the fact that 
they were an illegal corporation. That is, although they had 
conducted themselves as a corporation, they had never been 
legally incorporated; they had thus met to do things contrary to 
the law without prescription or letters patent. Encroaching up- 
on the king’s prerogative, they had usurped his power; for the 
king, Noy pointed out, has “‘sole power for the ordeyning and 
appointing of bodyes politique and who shal be a Corpora- 

%) B.M. MSS, Harleian MS 882, fols. 9-11, 29-30. According to Wood (II, 885), 
Bishop Godfrey Goodman was offered a bribe of 20 angels, which he refused; other 


bishops also were offered bribes. Bishop Goodman’s statement that William Prynne 
was “‘a principal man”’ in the affair could not be confirmed. 

34 P.R.O. MSS, King’s remembrancer, Exchequer decrees, E 126/TV, fol. 666, June 7, 
1682; E 126/IV, fol. 80, Nov. 22, 1632; E 125/11, Ser. III, fol. 418), Jan. 26, 1633; 
E 125/12, Feb. 5, 1633. 
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tion.”*> He had, Noy further declared, “‘interest chiefly in all 
publique works of Charity and this both in church and com- 
monwealth.”’ The feoffees thus had encroached upon royal au- 
thority, both civil and ecclesiastical. They had done so not 
“once or twice by chance,” in “meetings as of friendes,” but 
defiantly, “upon sett purpose and this upon their own au- 
thority.” 

Other charges were not lacking. In order to secure funds the 
feoffees, Noy declared, had not hesitated to use dubious means. 
For instance, a usurer of London, a Mr. Smith, had been 
sought out to give money. Furthermore, they had been acces- 
sories to usury; money given to them, it. was charged, had been 
loaned to a citizen of London, in consideration of his paying £5 
for each £100. They also had been accessory to simony, for they 
had offered a clergyman a sum of money if he would give up his 
living to their appointee. There was also a suggestion that they 
had misused the funds. The purchase of schoolmasterships and 
advowsons, Noy pointed out, was contrary to the purpose of 
St. Antholin’s Fund, which had provided for the purchase of 
impropriations only.*® 

The fact that within a few years the feoffees had gained 
eighteen impropriations and eleven advowsons indicated, Noy 
claimed, their intention ultimately to control the church. Yet, 
while he accumulated these serious charges, he constantly em- 
phasized the fact that the feoffees themselves—with one excep- 
tion—were men of probity and worth. It was not the men who 
were being tried, he insisted, but the trust itself. 

The counsel for the defendants spoke on February 8, 1633. 
William Lenthall, the leading spokesman for the defense, tried 
to prove that no illegality existed in the feoffees’ acts. All the 


% The account of the trial is taken from B.M. MSS, Harleian MS 832. 


36 Noy, as it happened, was wrong here, for the “Orders . . . . for the Disposinge of 
Certaine Money given towards the Mayntenance of St. Antholins Six Morning Lec- 
tures’ (P.R.O. MSS, S. P. Dom., Car. I, 16/138/86, fol. 240), by virtue of which the 
feoffees were placed in control of the money, provided that the surplus might be used 
for preaching or ‘‘some other pious and charitable use.’’ The counsels for the defendants 
evidently were not aware of this provision and did not quote it in defending the feoffees 
against the charge of misappropriation of funds. 
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advowsons, he claimed, had been got legally. In the case of 
Presteigne the owner had “voluntarily cast in the donation of 
the vicaredge”’; Chipping Wycombe had been bought with a 
sum specifically given for that purpose. All Saints Church in 
Worcester, Mynsavage, and “the next avoidance of the Church 
of Birmingham” had been bought with money given by the feoff- 
ees out of their own pockets; and, therefore, no trust money was 
involved. Other properties and rights had been gifts from various 
persons. Lenthall denied, too, that any injustice had been done 
to the incumbents of the livings. As for the charges of simony 
and usury, he declared, they were false. 

The charge that the i1.offees had usurped royal power by 
“making Ordinances and Canons Ecclesiasticall’’ was answered 
by Robert Holborn, who is more famous as Hampden’s counsel 
in the Ship Money Case. The feoffees stoutly denied that they 
were a corporation. They had made acts, he admitted, but none 
of these was “any essential Act of a Corporation.’ The lands, 
moreover, were held by individuals, not by the group; the pres- 
ent suit had been brought against them individually; and, final- 
ly, “they used their severall seales and suites are still brought by 
and against them in their naturall names.” He likened them 
rather to fraternities or guilds, or to the Inns of Court, than to 
incorporated companies. “As for the defendents,” he concluded, 
we conceive the Court thinks them honest men, and we hope they being per- 
mitted to go on, the performance wilbe the better. And we hope if they have 
done anything besides their scope and intention, It wilbe judged at the Court 
an error in them and not to be sentenced as a Crime. 

Clearly, Holborn himself perceived the weakness of his clients’ 
case. 

The serious charge that the feoffees “had neglected to make 
themselves a Corporation” was answered by Edward Atkins. 
The feoffees had not secured letters patent, he explained, be- 
cause the matter had been “laid aside till better opportunity 
and in regard to the trouble and charge for the present.” No 
changes had been made in the vicarages or curacies, he claimed, 
and therefore the feoffees had not encroached upon the king’s 
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prerogative. He begged that they be permitted to continue this 
pious work. 

Attorney-General Noy, in summing up the case, brushed 
aside the counsel’s defense. Two points, he claimed, had not 
been refuted: first, that the feoffees had used the money for pur- 
poses other than those for which it had been given; and, second, 
that by their actions they had made themselves a body corpo- 
rate. 

The proceedings had been watched with interest by Charles I; 
and before sentence was pronounced he called the judges before 
him to hear the evidence. After the Lord Chief Baron had dis- 
cussed the proceedings, the king made known his wishes. The 
good work of the feoffees, he declared, must be continued. As 
for the feoffees themselves, ‘“‘though there be a party that de- 
serveth to be sentenced as Criminal,” it was the royal will that 
no one should be punished until the king had continued “dis- 
quisition of some things which he keepeth in his heart.” 

On February 13, judgment was given against the feoffees. The 
Lord Treasurer first rehearsed the zeal of the king for the 
church, then reminded the judges that the king wished there be 
no further judgment given than that relating to the holdings of 
the feoffees. 

The barons of the exchequer agreed that the feoffees had 
acted illegally, invading the king’s prerogative and planning to 
gain control of the church. Sir Thomas Trevor pointed out that 
the defendants had been “meddling with the Church,” a state- 
ment which Sir John Denham emphatically approved, adding 
that they aimed “‘to make a holy Generation.” ‘We know the 
beginning but the end what it may be if they should goe on we 
doe not know,” he pointed out; “it may be transcendant.” The 
Lord Chief Baron, Sir Humphrey Davenport, saw the whole 
scheme as a conspiracy, which the laws of Eng!and definitely 
forbade. Such actions, Lord Cottington, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, pointed out, would end in their making a hierarchy of 
their own and in weakening the bishops’ power. “To buy Im- 
propriations out of Lay hands that the Church may have her 
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owne,” he conceded, was good, “but to buy in Impropriations 
thus as these men have done is ill.” 

The Earl of Portland viewed with distaste Puritan preten- 
sions to godliness: they “must needs think themselves wiser 
than the present times, they must have an opinicn of Sanctity in 
themselves. They must devise, determine, judge, and then their 
disciples must follow them, and they must have multitudes to 
defend one another.” If the impropriations were removed from 
the control of these pretentious schemers, he declared, the king 
would administer the impropriations according to their pious 
wishes. For he had promised “that for the time to come he will 
establish in every of theis Churches and in every place such a 
Ministry as hath been in the clearest times of any of his prede- 
cessors.”” 

The judgment of the court roundly condemned the scheme of 
the feoffees. In time, it was pointed out, the feoffees would draw 
to themselves the principal Dependency of the whole Clergie, . . . . in such 
measure, and on such conditions as they should fancy, thereby introducing 
many Novelties of dangerous consequence, both in Church and Common- 
wealth, and making Usurpation upon his Majesty’s Right. 

Because the king intended to “‘question the Matter in the 
Star Chamber,” no punishment was inflicted upon the feoffees. 
In the meantime they should hold no meetings, make no orders, 
and make no changes i: the estates which they now held. 

It was the king’s pleasure that the work should continue for 
“the maintenance of Conformable Preachers in the right and 
best way.” The court was to appoint commissioners to look into 
all iands, leases, tithes, etc., and the sums of money held by the 
feoffees. ‘Upon the returns made by those Commissioners,” it 
was ruled, “‘the whole Profits thereof shall be conferred upon 
perpetual Incumbents and their successors, as his Majesty shall 
think fit.”” It was also ordered that the defendants were to make 
strict account of all receipts to auditors whom the court would 
appoint.*? 

#7 P.R.O. MSS, King’s remembrancer, Exchequer decrees, E 126/IV, almost illegible be- 


cause it was crossed out by the clerk of parliament in 1648; B.M. MSS, Harleian MS 832, 
fols. 64-79; the sentence is printed in John Rushworth, Historical collections (London, 
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Despite the threat implied in the judges’ decisions, no crimi- 
nal action was taken against the feoffees. The privy council did 
appoint a committee, on January 17, 1634, to review the case 
and to decide whether to proceed against the feoffees criminally, 
and, if so, whether in the court of exchequer or in the star 
chamber;** but, so far as can be discovered, nothing was done. 
The feoffees were repaid the thousand pounds which they had 
advanced for the purchase of impropriations,*® and undoubtedly 
—despite their disgruntled feelings and disappointment—felt 
they had got off lightly. 

Although Charles I used his new right to appoint clergy to the 
livings,*° the property was for a few years left in the hands of the 
feoffees. Finally, in January, 1639, most of the holdings were 
turned over to the Reverend Thomas Turner and John Juxon. 
The action was not, however, a repudiation of all that the feoff- 
ees had worked for. The scheme provided for the return of the 
income of the church lands to the incumbents or for its use to 
subsidize schools and hospitals. 

In the meantime, Turner and Juxon, from the income of the 


1721), III, 151-52. Like most other ventures of the unfortunate king and archbishop, 
this affair of the feoffees has had a “‘bad press’’: from the days of Bulstrode Whitelocke 
(Memorials of the English affairs (Oxford, 1853], I, 43-44), who declared the money 
was “‘adjudged to the King,’’ to the present time, when Laud’s most recent biographer 
(Trevor-Roper, p. 109) says that the impropriations were “‘confiscated,”’ historians have 
on the whole failed to give a true picture of this affair. 


38 P.R.O. MSS, S. P. Dom., Car. I, 16/259/2. John Davenport, the only outstand- 
ing nonconformist in the group, had already fled to Holland. Miss I. M. Calder in her 
biographical sketch of Davenport in The letters of John Davenport (New Haven, 1937), 
p. 3, sees in Laud’s attack on the feoffees one of the causes for Davenport’s noncon- 
formity; possibly the reverse is true—that Davenport’s nonconformity and the presby- 
terian leanings of Offspring, Sibbs, and Gouge (which were later to be shown in the 
Westminster Assembly) were among the reasons why Laud turned his attention to the 
feoffees’ activities. 

39 Clarke, p. 111. 


40 P_R.O. MSS, S. P. Dom., Car. I, 16/245/27, fol. 39. It is interesting to note that, 
of the twenty-nine rectors, or vicars, who held benefices from the feoffees, only one was 
sequestered in the Great Rebellion (John Walker, An attempt towards recovering an 
account of the numbers and sufferings of the clergy of the Church of England who were 
sequestered, harassed etc. inthe Grand Rebellion [London, 1714), Part II, p. 41): the vicar 
of Prees, who was a pluralist. 
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impropriations, were to raise £2,020 for the payments of moneys 
owed for the rectory of Maniston, Shropshire, and owed to the 
feoffees and their debtors. For five years the new trustees were 
to pay £140 annually out of the Aylesbury income and £90 out 
of the Presteigne until this debt was paid in full. If the sum 
were made up before the five-year period ended, £30 a year was 
to be used for maintaining a school in Aylesbury, and the re- 
maining income was to be added to the vicar’s stipend; the resi- 
due of Presteigne was to be demised to the vicar of Presteigne. 
Besides these two holdings, the rectory in Dunstable, Hertford, 
in Haverfordwest, and in Cirencester, along with the chapel and 
hermitage of Harringworth, Northamptonshire; two annuities 
or annual rents of £40 and £20, respectively; the tithes, church- 
yard receipts, and “Easter Book” of Lingfield, Sussex; and the 
tithes of four Staffordshire parishes were turned over to Turner 
and Juxon. What became of the other holdings of the feoffees is 
not known.” 

The arrangement was, thus, that the two administrators were 
to take over the feoffees’ holdings, not as their own property, but 
as a temporary trust. Eventually the incomes were to go back 
to the incumbents, while the king retained the right of presenta- 
tion formerly held by the lay proprietors. While no provision 
was made for lectures—and it was in this respect that the feoff- 
ees’ aims were checked—undoubtedly the king’s intention was 
that preaching clergymen should be given the benefices. 

The frustrated Puritans could not, however, view this solu- 
tion of the problem with equanimity. Their opportunity for re- 
venge and for regaining control of the feoffments came with the 
Great Rebellion. Then, strangely enough, Archbishop Laud, 
not the judges, bore the brunt of their wrath.” The affair had a 
tremendous publicity value, and pamphleteers and members of 
the louse of commons were not slow to make use of it.* 


41 P.R.O. MSS, Patent rolls, Car. I, c. 66/2839, mem. 2. 

The charges against the judges, as recorded in Rushworth (IV, 339-44), while 
they enumerate the injustices in Vassall’s case and others, make no mention of the trial 
of the feoffees. 

43 An instance of its use by pamphleteers is seen in the reference to it in The first lay 
petition of the citie of London... . for the reformation of church government London, 
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John White, one of the feoffees, as a member of the house of 
commons and chairman of the Committee on Religion, was now 
in a position to have revenge upon Laud. He collected informa- 
tion about the trial in the exchequer and succeeded in having 
the matter referred to the Committee concerning Preaching 
Ministers.** At Laud’s trial much was made of the fact that 
“wilfully and maliciously” he had caused the ruin of the feoff- 
ees’ project. He frankly admitted that he had used his influ- 
ence against it, but he insisted that he had acted for the sake of 
the church. The scheme, he boldly told his enemies at his trial, 
‘“‘was a cunning way, under a glorious Pretence, to overthrow 
....the Church Government” and was the more dangerous 
because of “‘the fairness of the Pretence.” He pointed out that 
the judgment of the court had procured the right use of the 
moneys raised. He was quite possibly right, but his judges 
were not in the mood to trifle about legal niceties. 

Not content with seeing that Laud was punished for his share 
in the loss of the feoffments, the house of commons turned its 
attention to the properties themselves and, more important, to 
the income from them. In December, 1640, the house referred 
the matter to a committee, which was to consider how the 
revenues might be used for “‘the Propagation of Religion and 
Piety.”” Again in 1642 the house looked into the matter, and 
again referred it to a committee. Shortly afterward a decision 
was reached about the use of the moneys. The rents, it was de- 
cided, should be paid over by the holder—evidently John Juxon 
—to the treasurers at Guildhall, who were in turn to see that 
they were “disposed of for the use of Sir William Waller.’ 
Such use of the impropriations’ revenues seems much more rep- 
rehensible than the use to which the verdict of the exchequer 





1641), p. 4. William Prynne, as might be expected, used the episode to great advantage 
in Breviate of the life of William Laud, pp. 385-86, and Canterburies doome (London, 
1646), pp. 577-79. 

44P.R.O. MSS, S. P. Dom., Car. I, 16/473/105. 

William Laud, “History of the troubles and trial of William Laud,” Works (Ox- 
ford, 1847-60), IV, 302-6. 

46 Commons journals, II, 61, 549; III, 189. The “Jackson” referred to is undoubtedly 
John Juxon. 
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had put them; but, undoubtedly, to the house of commons the 
victories of Sir William in the west were indeed pious deeds “‘for 
the Propagation of Religion,’ and it was in keeping with the 
policy which used the revenues from bishoprics and deaneries 
for warfare. This order, however, was not carried out. A month 
later the house of lords took up the matter. Finally it was or- 
dered in August that the money now held by Bishop Juxon, 
William Turner, and John Juxon, a sum amounting to £1,- 
725/7/4, should be restored to the feoffees. Henceforth, it was 
provided, ali rents collected should be given to the feoffees. As 
for the decree of the court of exchequer, it should be reversed.*’ 

Not until March, 1648, was final action taken to reverse the 
decree. Then John Brown, clerk of parliament, in the presence 
of the house “‘razed”’ the decree with his pen, nearly obliterating 
the seven and a half pages of writing.** Six years later the house 
of commons, either forgetting the action of the house of lords or 
feeling that it required further confirmation, appointed a com- 
mittee to bring in a bill reversing the exchequer decree. The 
problem of how the arrears in rent from the impropriations 
could best be secured and how the trust should be carried on was 
also to be considered by this committee.*® With the Restoration 
the impropriations evidently came back into the king’s hands.*° 

Such was the brief history of the feoffment. Thomas Fuller’s 
opinion of the feoffees’ work, favorable as it was, summarizes 
the strength and the weakness of the scheme. ““The design was 
generally approved,” he wrote many years later; ““both discreet 
and devout men were (as desirous of the Regulation, so) dolefull 
at the ruin of so pious a Project.’ 

But the important thing in his statement is not that church- 
men regretted to see the scheme frustrated but that there was 
need of regulation of the scheme. For the piety of the project 


7 Lords journals, VI, 154, 162. 48 Tbid., X, 100, 107. 

49 C.J., VII, 448. In 1652 the house had ordered an investigation of the fund (ibid., 
p. 255). 

5° Calendar of treasury books, I, 181, petition of John Hacket, prebendary of Ayles- 
bury, to Charles IT, Jan. 2, 1661. 


5t Thomas Fuller, The church history of Britain (London, 1655), Book XI, p. 143. 
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depended entirely upon the piety of the men in charge of it. It 
was not a question whether the feoffees were loyal to the Angli- 
can church. Neither was it a question of whether Calvinism 
were the better dogma or prelacy the better polity. The real 
issue was not found in the aim or character of the feoffees but in 
the manner in which they went about to achieve their ends. The 
organization undoubtedly was, as Fuller recognized, extra-legal, 
and therefore stood in need of regulation. 

The king’s purpose, ultimately to return the impropriations 
to the church, so that the whole income would be its property 
rather than to have them remain in lay hands, was undoubtedly 
a better solution of the problem than that which the feoffees 
offered. But men, at the time, did not realize this. The Puritans 
bitterly resented what they felt was prelatical and royal tyran- 
ny. Had Charles I and Laud not hindered the feoffees’ work, 
the Great Rebellion with its chaos would possibly have done the 
task for them. Not being prophets, however, they could not see 
that this might come about. With their usual dogged devotion 
to their principles they could only proceed to check what they 
felt to be a threat to the royal prerogative and the unity of the 
church. 


ProvipEnce, Rxope Istanp 











PUBLIC OPINION AND CONSCRIPTION IN 
FRANCE, 1866-70! 


GORDON WRIGHT 


EW events of the nineteenth century had such repercus- 

sions in France as did the battle of Sadowa. By giving 

dramatic proof of Prussian military strength it an- 
nounced a sharp shift in the European balance of power. From 
Napoleon III to the lowliest of his subjects, Frenchmen were 
astounded. They had been confident that their army could be 
rivaled by no other in Europe—least of all by the despised 
Prussian Landwehr. The threat to French prestige was clear, 
but it was less obvious how the danger ought to be met. This 
problem continued to preoccupy both ruler and citizens of the 
Second Empire during the four years which followed. 

Napoleon himself was no longer sure that the army of 
Sebastopol and Solferino could meet the altered situation. His 
first thought was to seek territorial compensations along the 
Rhine. When Bismarck turned a deaf ear to this, the emperor 
decided upon an increase in the military might of France. He 
appointed a commission of high army officials in October, 1866, 
to seek an answer to the Prussian danger. The commission de- 
vised a project which, after repeated revision, finally became 
law in January, 1868. Upon this law was built the military 
machine which collapsed less than three years later. 

The importance of the army reform in undermining Na- 
poleon’s throne, and its contribution to French unpreparedness 
in 1870, have been variously estimated. In order to form a fair 
judgment, both the effect of the new law upon public opinion 
and the reciprocal effect of opinion upon the law are of primary 
significance. Fortunately, materials are at hand for a detailed 


1 Research for this study was made possible by a fellowship granted by the American 
Field Service Association. The author is also indebted to officials of the Institut de 
France for permission to consult the Baroche papers in the Bibliothéque Thiers. 
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analysis of French sentiment just before 1870. The emperor 
was no autocrat who scorned the views of his subjects, for he 
traced the origin of his powers to the “national will.” In order 
to determine this national will, he kept in close contact with all 
parts of the country through the reports of his prefects in each 
department. In addition, twenty-eight procureurs-généraux 
submitted elaborate quarterly summaries of conditions in their 
judicial districts. These reports helped guide Napoleon’s gov- 
ernment in shaping the military reform, and today they furnish 
a remarkable record of the state of public opinion under the 
Empire.” 

Most Frenchmen in 1866 had little love for war or soldiering. 
They gloried in the exploits of the first Napoleon but had no 
desire to recommence his campaigns. Military service they re- 
garded as a burden; a year earlier they had applauded when the 
government reduced the number of conscripts by 10,000.* 
When Austria and Prussia went to war in 1866, the French al- 
most unanimously expressed a desire for neutrality.‘ But news 
of Sadowa left them confounded. As the significance of 
Prussia’s victory dawned on them, anxious Frenchmen de- 
veloped a severe case of nerves. From all sides came demands 
for territorial compensations along the Rhine to re-establish the 
pre-war balance of power. By September many prefects noted 
a growing belligerence; some citizens actually began to desire a 
war which would restore French prestige or extend the nation’s 
frontiers.’ A majority, however, still held that territorial ex- 
pansion was not enough to justify a conflict.* 


2 Archives Nationales. [Unless otherwise indicated, archival material cited is from 
the Archives Nationales.] Series F'°III contains the monthly prefectoral reports; series 
BB* and BB"*, the quarterly and special reports of the procureurs-générauz. 

3 F'c]TT Creuse 8, Dec. 7, 1865. 

‘4 The official reports contradict Albert Thomas (Le second empire (Paris, 1907], p. 
271), who asserts that only the socialists failed to demand intervention when the war 
broke out. 

5 FicITI Dordogne 7, Aug. $1, 1866; Hérault 9, Sept. 3, 1866; Manche 6, Sept. 6, 
1866; Haute-Marne 5, Aug. 21, 1866; Haut-Rhin 7, Oct. 13, 1866; BB*°370, Agen, Nov. 
8, 1866; BB*°374, Bordeaux, Oct. 17, 1866; BB*°379, Lyon, Oct. 10, 1866; BB*°380, 
Metz, Oct. 9, 1866. 

6 Fic] TT Aube 4, Sept. 6, 1866; Corréze 3, Sept. 1, 1866; Céte d’Or 7, Sept. 6, 1866. 
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In an effort to calm this widespread agitation the acting 
minister of foreign affairs, La Valette, issued a circular which 
rationalized Sadowa into a victory for France.’ But the circu- 
lar contained one discordant note. It declared that the French, 
in order to prepare themselves for any emergency, must look to 
their arms. For the first time the possibility of a change in army 
organization was officially mentioned. Despite the growth of 
anti-Prussian sentiment the population did not welcome this 
suggestion. They might accept war as a necessary evil, but few 
citizens wished to see an increase in the burden of peacetime 
military service. Almost every prefect reported a strong popu- 
lar distaste for the statement of La Valette. The idea of a 
stronger French army was readily admitted in principle, but 
any iengthening or broadening of conscription to achieve that 
end was condemned in advance. The most intense reaction grew 
out of the rumor that France might be subjected to the de- 
tested Landwehr organization. ““This semi-barbarous system,” 
wrote one procureur-général, “is incompatible with the customs, 
the education, and the wealth of a great nation.’’* The prefect 
of Aube added: “The Frenchman is warlike, but he is not 
military. He arises spontaneously to defend the country in 
danger; but he is singularly reluctant to accept any regulations 
which hold him in dependence.’’® 

This resistance to change did not mean that the French con- 
scription system then in force was either mild or popular. It 
was only the passage of time which had caused it to be tolerated 
as a natural part of life. The law of 1832, slightly modified from 
time to time, still regulated military service. It provided that 
an annual contingent, the size of which was determined by the 
corps législatif, should serve for seven years in the active army. 
During the Second Empire the figure was usually set at 100,000. 
About three times this number reached military age each year. 


7 Moniteur Universel, Sept. 16, 1866. 8 BB*°377, Dijon, Oct. 12, 1866. 

*F'°JIIT Aube 4, Nov. 10, 1866. On the other hand, the Orleanist political com- 
mentator, Eugéne Forcade, argued in favor of the Landwehr system for France (Revue 
des deux mondes, ser. 8, LXV [Sept. 1, 15, 1866], 244, 515). The Siécle, foremost among 
republican papers, also praised the Landwehr for its democratic character and declared 
that it would bring about the suppression of permanent armies (Sept. 25, 1866). 
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More than 100,000 were excused from service for physical de- 
fects, support of family, or other reasons. Another 20,000 pur- 
chased exemption by a cash payment, which the government 
utilized to hire professional soldiers. From the remaining 160,- 
000 eligibles the contingent was selected by drawing lots. Those 
who drew “good numbers” were forever freed from all military 
obligations. Thus the system satisfied both the bourgeoisie, who 
could buy off their sons, and the peasants and laborers, who 
were willing to gamble on a lucky draw. 

In contrast to this arrangement, the Landwehr system seemed 
extremely severe, for it required every man to become a 
soldier. Popular uneasiness therefore increased when Na- 
poleon’s military commission began to hold sessions at the 
palace. Several prefects begged Napoleon to announce his inten- 
tions at once in order to stop the spread of unwholesome rumors. 

The government complied with this request on December 12, 
when the Moniteur published the‘imperia! commission’s report. 
It declared that France must have an army of 800,000 men in 
order to maintain her place in Europe.’® To attain this end, the 
commission proposed that military service be made universal. 
Young men who drew “good numbers” would no longer be freed 
from all obligations but would be organized as a reserve subject 
to periodic drill. Service in either the active army or the reserve 
would be reduced to six years, but every conscript would then 
be enrolied for three additional years in a new militia called the 
garde nationale mobile. This latter body was obviously an 
adaptation of the Landwehr system. Furthermore, no one 
henceforth would be allowed to purchase complete exemption; 
three years in the garde would be obligatory for all. The com- 
mission’s report concluded optimistically that this system would 
assure a permanent army of 800,000 men plus 400,000 gardes 
nationauz. 

The single purpose of the Moniteur article was to sound pub- 


10 The old law furnished a total force of slightly over 600,000 men. In practice, how- 
ever, there had come to be fewer than 400,000 under arms in the years before 1866. A 
considerable number of conscripts were released early or were never called for service at 
all. Such men were classed as “‘reservists’’—a term which signified nothing more than 
availability in time of war. 
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lic opinion. On the day of its publication the minister of the 
interior telegraphed to all prefects asking for immediate news 
of the impression produced." The reply was almost spontane- 
ous. From every part of France reports of profound dissatis- 
faction poured into Paris. In the west the prefect at Nantes de- 
scribed the effect as disastrous. “It delivers the most serious 
blow to the emperor’s popularity,” he declared.’ The pro- 
cureur-général at Agen, near the Spanish border, wrote: “I do 
not know of any event which has thrown the country into 
greater emotion.” At Montpellier the proposal immediately 
became the “incessant text” of republicans and royalists.‘ In 
the Marseilles region it met universal disfavor.” The procureur- 
général of Savoy asserted that a popular referendum there would 
crush the army project.’ In the east, close to the Rhine fron- 
tier, it was reported that no question of internal policy had ever 
affected public opinion so strongly.'’ Even the stolid Lor- 
rainers were described as being so hostile that the stability of the 
regime might suffer.'® 

Hardly a single clause of the government’s pian escaped this 
outburst of indignant criticism. The first and sharpest reaction 
came from the more prosperous classes, for they were to lose the 
privilege of purchasing full exemption. The government had 
foreseen this objection and had hoped to offset it by flattering 
the masses with the idea of equal service for everyone. But the 
masses cared little about equality if it meant heavier burdens 
all around. Peasants and workers were not far behind the 
bourgeoisie in expressing resentment at the plan revealed by the 
Moniteur.!® They were satisfied with the equality of the old 


1 Archives Départementales (hereafter cited as “‘A.D.”’), prefect to subprefects, 
Loire-Inférieure, M, Dec. 13, 1866. 


12 Ibid., prefect to minister of interior, Dec. 14, 1866. 


13 BB*°370, Agen, Dec. 31, 1866. 16 BB*°375, Chambéry, Dec. $1, 1866. 
14 BB*°380, Montpellier, Jan. 10, 1867. 17 BB°373, Besancon, Jan. 12, 1867. 
16 BB*°370, Aix, Jan. 15, 1867. 18 BB*°380, Metz, Jan. 12, 1867. 


19 In certain regions many peasants were accustomed to purchasing exemption for 
their sons, “even at the price of the most onerous borrowing” (F'°III Charente 9, Apr. 
4, 1867; Haute-Marne 5, Dec. $1, 1866; BB*°388, Toulouse, Oct. 8, 1866). 
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lottery system, which not only appealed to their gambling in- 
stinct but also gave them a fair chance to win complete freedom 
from service. If the Moniteur’s changes were to be adopted, 
everyone except breadwinners and unfit would have to serve 
in some branch of the army. Everywhere the complaint wes 
heard: “There will be no more good numbers.” 

To these fundamental objections other arguments were soon 
joined. A few Frenchmen immediately interpreted the military 
project as a symptom of early war. Otherwise, they asked, why 
should the government want more than 1,000,000 soldiers ready 
for a call to arms?”° This fear spread through the whole country 
during the weeks that followed; it was reported by almost every 
procureur-général. Another frequent criticism arose from the 
fact that marriage was to be forbidden to soldiers of the reserve 
as well as to those in the active army. This provision, it was 
said, would increase immorality and further depress the al- 
ready low French birth rate. In rural districts peasants were 
alarmed by the prospect of an intensified labor shortage. They 
argued that country boys called for army service acquired city 
tastes and seldom returned to the farm.” 

Added proof of popular discontent was furnished by a flurry 
of petitions to the legislature. Alarmed, the minister of the in- 
terior attempted to nip this movement in the bud. In March, 
1867, he telegraphed to each prefect: “Use your influence 
quietly to prevent petitioning on the subject of the army law 
project. If a desire is shown to organize such a campaign, pre- 
vent the distribution of petitions.”®? This evidence of official 
disapproval caused the immediate abandonment of the petition 
movement in regions where staunch imperialists had sponsored 
it.2* In many cases, however, republicans or legitimists had 
taken the initiative, and they redoubled their activity for po- 


20 **A new danger has therefore been born at our gates, since, to guarantee them and 
to maintain our former influence in Europe, the previous effort does not suffice and a 
more considerable one is necessary; this is a theme which has been reproduced in every 
form’’ (BB*°377, Dijon, Jan. 10, 1867. Cf. BB*°374, Bordeaux, Jan. 18, 1867). 

21 BB*°388, Toulouse, Jan. 8, 1867. 

2 A.D., Niévre, M, Mar. 22, 1867. 23 Fe] TT Deux-Sévres 7, May 5, 1867. 
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litical reasons.” Although the prefects had authority to forbid 
the distribution of petitions in public places, no law prohibited 
house-to-house canvassing.” Through this loophole and through 
secret distribution, over one hundred petitions eventually 
reached the legislature. They represented, however, only a tiny 
fraction of the country’s hostility toward the proposed law. The 
prefects succeeded in discouraging most written protests, but 
they admittedly failed to stifle the complaints which filled 
everyday conversations. 

The campaign was strongest in central and western France. 
Very few petitions were reported in the Midi, even though that 
region was particularly hostile to the military project. Many of 
the petitioners protested their devotion to the Empire and their 
willingness to fight if the country were threatened by attack. 
But, they pointed out, the government itself had repeatedly de- 
clared that France was faced by no danger. If this were true, 
they asked, why turn the country into “‘a nursery for soldiers” ?”* 
A petition from Brittany declared: “Each one of us.... 
wonders fearfully if this terrible and conclusive measure will put 
the finishing touch to the already heavy burdens resting upon 
our Breton agriculture.” From the Vendée, traditional center 
of legitimist opposition, came a near-threat: ““Remember, Sire, 
that the happiest days of Napoleon I were not those when he 
walked in the Kremlin; but much rather those when he sheathed 
the sword and gave peace to an agitated Europe.”’ Accompany- 
ing these documents were several dozen individual letters of pro- 
test. One citizen warned the legislators: “If you love France 
and the emperor, oppose the project. If this project is adopted, 
the emperor is lost.” 


* Part of the clergy, especially in Brittany, used its influence against the army proj- 
ect. Many priests had legitimist sympathies and were hostile to Napoleon’s Romar 
policy. At Nantes they went from house to house “describing to the head of each family 
the wars of the First Empire” (A.D., Nantes police commissioner to prefect, Loire- 
Inférieure, M, Dec. 17, 1866). One village vicar was fined for posting a petition against 
the project on the cemetery gate (BB'*1749, Rennes, Apr. 14, 1867. Cf. also F'*III 
Vendée 5, Feb. 5, 1868). 

% A.D., Gironde, M, Mar. 30, 1867. 


26 All these petitions are preserved at the Archives Nationales, C 1120. 
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The Moniteur’s report may have failed to win favor, but it 
certainly succeeded in testing public opinion. The country’s 
reaction was too positive and too unanimous for the government 
to ignore. During the first three months of 1867, therefore, the 
conseil d'état devoted itself to modifying the projected bill. This 
was no easy task, for the conseil was sharply divided on the 
advisability of forcing the change upon an unwilling France. 
Certain members, among them General Blondel, argued that 
the new law would be “fatal and inapplicable”’ because of its 
effect on the government’s popularity. He quoted the words of 
one retired general: “It is a veritable revolution in the army 
and in the nation, whose ill-humor and whose cries of discontent 
burst forth on all sides.” As for the proposed garde nationale, 
Blondel added: “If it receives arms, it becomes a danger. If it 
has no arms, its organization and training are dreams.” He 
favored abandoning the project altogether. 

But Napoleon and his new war minister, Marshal Niel, would 
not agree to a complete capitulation. In March, 1867, they pub- 
lished a second version of the project for presentation to the 
legislature. Certain important modifications showed the influ- 
ence of public opinion. The regular contingent, still chosen by 
lot, would now serve only five years in the active army plus 
four in the reserve. Those who drew “‘good numbers”’ were to 
spend four years as reservists, followed by five more as gardes 
nationaux.”® 

The revised bill was received as coldly as its predecessor had 
been. “The project is more unpopular than ever,” wrote one 
official, “and especially in the rural areas....there are 
murmurs and a beginning of disaffection. .. . . "29 This was true 


27 General Blondel to Jules Baroche, Feb. 9, 1867, Baroche papers, Bibliothéque 
Thiers. Blondel’s fear that the garde might become a serious political danger was 
echoed by certain other members of the conseil d’état (summary of a session of the 
conseil, undated and signed “‘P. L,’’ Baroche papers). A number of old-line generals 
considered both the garde and the reserve without military value. They argued for re- 
tention of the law of 1832 with an increased contingent. (Cf. General Changarnier, “‘Un 
mot sur le projet de réorganisation militaire,’ Revue des deux mondes, ser.8, LX VIII 
[Apr. 15, 1867], 874.) 


28 Moniteur Universel, Mar. 8, 1867. 29 BB*°388, Toulouse, Apr. 5, 1867. 
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even though circumstances were most opportune for its publica- 
tion. April and May, 1867, were the months of the crisis con- 
cerning Luxemburg, which raised French belligerence to the 
highest pitch it had reached for many years. Napoleon, in his 
search for pourboires after Sadowa, had finally descended to the 
idea of annexing the duchy of Luxemburg.*® Although this 
miniature state was a possession of the king of the Netherleuds, 
it was also a member of the Zollverein and was garrisoned by 
Prussian troops. Bismarck privately agreed to the annexation 
but permitted rumors of it to leak out at the last moment. Loud 
protests naturally arose from Prussian patriots, whereupon Bis- 
marck announced that he would have to withdraw his ap- 
proval. It appeared that Napoleon had been duped. In France, 
Bismarck’s change of heart was regarded as a flagrant insult. 
Almost every prefect reported that his department was fully 
prepared to accept a war, and even to welcome it, ““This eventu- 
ality frightened the country so little,” wrote one official a few 
days later, “that the conscripts considered themselves already 
in conflict with Germany.’*! The general sentiment in many 
rural areas was summarized in the phrase: “Rather a good war 
than a shameful retreat.’’*? For the first time, hostilities against 
Prussia would have been almost popular in France. But Na- 
poleon accepted a compromise solution proposed by a European 
conference at London, and the danger passed. Most Frenchmen 
welcomed the compromise, even though it served merely to dis- 
guise a diplomatic defeat. An undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
remained, mingled with the fear that peace was not really as- 
sured.** The outburst of French chauvinism in April and May 
died down almost at once. It gave clear proof that Napoleon’s 

30 When they learned that Luxemburg might be annexed, Parisians jeered: “The 
emperor is like a hunter who, returning disappointed, buys a rabbit at the market” 
(Ludovie Halévy, Carnets [Paris, 1935], I, 153). 

31 Fe] TT Ain 6, May, 1867. 

#2 F'eTTT Aveyron 7, Apr. 29, 1867. An exception was the department of Gard, where 
war was still envisaged “‘with the greatest terror’ (F'*III Gard 7, May 10, 1867). 

33 E.g., in Dordogne the compromise was received with “‘satisfaction which was not 
exempt from a certain disappointment. Public opinion was prepared for war and... . 
seemed to feel that the concessions imposed on this power [Prussia] by the treaty of 
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subjects would willingly fight to avenge the national honor but 
not to gain territory along the Rhine. 

This wave of belligerence ought to have been a godsend to the 
sponsors of military preparedness. Strangely enough, it had 
little effect. Even at the height of the crisis, few Frenchmen 
were willing to admit that the new conscription law was neces- 
sary. If war should come, they said, no one would hesitate to do 
his duty. But the imminence of war was no excuse for an in- 
crease in the burden of peacetime service.** The confused state 
of public opinign, unable to settle upon a clear-cut line of con- 
duct, was well illustrated by one procureur-général’s March re- 
port: ' 

The need for a reorganization of the army is clearly felt, but it is dreaded, 
and there is also fear that as soon as the army is strong enough, it will be used 
in a war which is desired and dreaded equally. This impression seems to me to 
be general.*® 

In mid-April, when war was considered almost inevitable, there 
was no marked shift of opinion in favor of the military law. 

This illogical state of mind was the despair of imperial 
officials in the provinces. They blamed the false propaganda of 
hostile parties for the unpopularity of the project. Their charge 
was not devoid of truth; republicans and royalists used the 
issue as a weapon to invade the rural areas, where Napoleon’s 
chief support lay. They exaggerated its defects and attempted 
to conceal its advantages. But most of the popular dislike for 
the reform went deeper than mere party hostility. The legend 
of Valmy was still a powerful force in France. In those days of 
the Convention, an untrained citizenry had risen in arms to 
stop the invader. Having done this once, Frenchmen argued, 
why not again? They saw no reason to sacrifice nine years of 
their lives to prepare for an invasion. As for any new war of 
aggression, they rejected it in advance. Permanent peace was 





London were not sufficient. For that matter, the dominant conviction was that this 
solution was not definitive and that the government consented to accept it only because 
it was not ready to make war’’ (F"*III Dordogne 7, May 31, 1867). 


*4 BB*°370, Agen, Mar. 30, 1867; F*III Orne 9, Apr. 23, 1867. 
% BB°375, Chambéry, Mar. 31, 1867. 
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a sincere obsession of many Frenchmen—imperialists as well as 
republicans.* It was bolstered by Napoleon’s own professed 
desire to organize Europe on the basis of nationalities. Few of 
the emperor’s public statements had been more popular than his 
illusory promise in 1852: “L’empire, c’est la paix.” Finally, 
the new project was too complicated for the illiterate peasantry 
to understand. The old law, as one procureur-général pointed out, 
had the virtue of simplicity; under it, “‘either one is a soldier or 
one is not.” Many peasants believed that nine-year active 
service would be universal in the future. The government was 
less apprehensive of such hostility born of ignorance, for it 
would tend to disappear as the new rules went into effect. 

Napoleon might have forced the revised law through the 
legislature at once. Instead, he permitted another long period 
of delay. During the remaining months of 1867 the conseil d’état 
and a committee of the legislature wrangled over further modi- 
fications. Perhaps the emperor hoped that discussion would 
make the bill better understood; perhaps he believed, also, that 
the delay would eliminate fear of an impending war. If so, 
neither of his purposes was fully realized. The public continued 
to grumble, and war talk remained the chief topic of conversa- 
tion. As one official wrote: 

The belief exists that our army is universally admitted to be the first 
army in the world, and that it is therefore useless to increase the blood tax 
once more, if the government does not nourish bellicose designs. I cannot dis- 
simulate to your Excellency that this is the impression most generally held by 
the public. .... oF 
Almost every procureur-général reported that the conflict was 
expected to break out as soon as the Paris Exposition of 1867 

* Most French republican leaders in 1867 dreamed of a Europe whose foundations 
would not rest upon standing armies. They opposed the military law of 1868 on the 
ground that it was a step in the wrong direction. After the disasters of 1870-71, re- 
publicans were hard pressed to explain the pre-war pacifism of men like Jules Simon and 
Jules Favre. Their apologists usually called it a ‘‘generous but fatal error’’ (Maurice 
Reclus, Jules Favre, 1809-1880 [Paris, 1912], pp. 318-16). (Cf. Mme Edmond Adam, 
Mes sentiments et nos idées avant 1870 (Paris, 1905], pp. 174, 191). The opposition 
leaders of 1868 underwent a new barrage of criticism in 1913, when military increases 


were once more being discussed. See, e.g., Fernand Engerand, ‘“‘Le projet Niel et 
lopinion 1866—1867,’’ Correspondant, CCXIV [1913], 1093-1111). 


37 BB*°380, Montpellier, Oct. 26, 1867. 
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closed its doors. This sense of uncertainty was generally 
blamed for the economic depression which had lately fixed its 
grip on France. Many Frenchmen began to feel that, if a con- 
flict had to come, better let it begin at once. Even war, they 
said, would not harm business so much as this indecision.** 

As the months passed, new changes were made in the military 
project in an effort to placate the public. A system of replace- 
ment was devised to mollify the bourgeoisie, and marriage was 
authorized during the last three years in the reserve. The dura- 
tion of service was once more reduced for those who drew “good 
numbers”: they would now escape with nothing more than five 
years in the garde nationale mobile. 

Meanwhile, the government was doing its best to quiet pub- 
lic criticism of the reform. When the departmental councils met 
in August, 1867, several of them showed a desire to memorialize 
the ministry against the army project. The prefects immediate- 
ly received orders from Paris not to allow such a move.*® A few 
councils defied the prohibition, but they failed to muster majori- 
ties for veux against the bill.4° The government had no illusions, 
however, for the monthly prefectoral reports showed that dis- 
satisfaction continued to predominate in most parts of France. 
It took a unique form in the department of Basses-Pyrénées, 
inhabited mainly by Basques. In past years, emigration to 
South America from this area had been extremely heavy.“ The 
major cause of this movement, according to the prefect, was the 
Basques’ horror of conscription. The very announcement of a 
change in military service had increased the stream of citizens 
departing for Argentina. At one chef-lieu, only three conscripts 


38 Fic]TT Allier 6, Oct. 1, 1867; Céte d’Or 7, Oct. 8, 1867; Haute-Marne 5, Oct. 2, 
1867. The majority continued to hesitate, however. From Dijon came the report: 
“Peace is desired, but in the present conditions it does uot reply to all the exigencies of 
French pride, and on the other hand the sufferings of this pride are not severe enough to 
inflame warlike enthusiasm, so that opinion is in that sickly . . . . state which consists 
of being dissatisfied with peace, of expecting war and fearing it” (BB*°377, Dijon, Jan. 
11, 1868). 

39 Avenir National, Aug. 24, 1867. 

40 Dréme, Gironde, Ille-et-Vilaine, Yonne (ibid., Sept. 5, 1867). Each of these 
councils contained an active minority of republicans or legitimists. 

“ Of the total annual emigration from France, Basses-Pyrénées alone had been 
furnishing almost half (F'*III Basses-Pyrénées 7, Dec. 4, 1867). 
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appeared for the drawing of lots in the spring of 1867. Emigra- 
tion agents redoubled their activity, for they found business 
most profitable. The prefect feared that his department would 
be virtually depopulated within a few years.” This was an 
extreme case, but other regions showed their discontent in less 
drastic ways. Areas like Alsace and Corsica, where opposition 
had almost died out, were marked exceptions. ** 

Legislative debate on the proposed reform got under way at 
last in December, 1867. A bloc of about sixty deputies, includ- 
ing a few imperialists, as well as all those hostile to Napoleon, 
formed the opposition. They differed widely, however, as to the 
type of measure they wished to see substituted. Most of the 
republicans, influenced by the peace movement of 1867, desired 
drastic reduction or complete abolition of the standing army. 
They presented several drafts calling for a citizen army like that 
of Switzerland or for universal one- or two-year service.‘ 
Thiers, on the other hand, contended that only a highly trained, 
long-term professional army was of any value. 

Meanwhile the opposition press attempted to exert pressure 
on the deputies by intensifying its campaign against the govern- 
ment’s project. The legislators knew that they were caught be- 
tween two fires: Napoleon’s anger, on the one hand, or possible 
repudiation by their electors, on the other. Their nervousness 
was enhanced by the results of two special elections early in 
January, 1868, for the opposition won a dual victory in dis- 
tricts which had always been strongly imperialist.” Several 
majority deputies made a last-minute effort to get the bill with- 
drawn, but the ministry felt that it could not retreat after hav- 
ing stirred up so much agitation.“© In January, 1868, the 


* Tbid., Dec. 4, 1867, Jan. 28, 1868. 

43 BB*°372, Bastia, Apr. 13, 1867; BB*°376, Colmar, Apr. 17 and July 17, 1867; 
F'*IIT Corse 7, Apr. 8, 1867. 

44 C 1120. 

* In Somme and Indre-et-Loire. Hostility toward the army law was probably not 
the only factor which caused these reversals, although contemporaries generally be- 
lieved this was the case. Several other special elections held between August, 1867, and 
June, 1868, gave varying results; sometimes the government nominee even increased the 
total which he had received in the preceding election. 


“ Alfred Darimon, Les irreconciliables sous l’Empire (Paris, 1888), p. 151. 
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measure was adopted by a vote of 199 to 60—an unusually small 
majority for the Second Empire. 

Passage of the bill had been expected, so that it brought no 
noticeable reaction from public opinion. There had been no real 
hope of blocking the government’s legislative machine. More- 
over, most well-informed people realized that repeated dilutions 
had left little severity in the new law. The garde nationale was 
the only radical innovation, and it required no more than 
fifteen days’ service a year in time of peace. The masses re- 
mained sullen, however. In an effort to popularize the new law 
the government published a brochure which it distributed to 
every citizen through the agency of rural postmen, mayors, and 
justices of the peace.*’ Its effect was immediate, according to 
the prefects. They reported a marked decline in criticism when 
the peasants learned that their active peacetime service was 
really reduced from seven to five years. 

The sharpest test of the new law was still to be made. All 
young men who had reached military age between 18€4 and 
1867 were ordered to appear before examining councils in 
March for enrolment in the garde nationale. More than one pre- 
fect looked forward to this day with apprehension, for the garde 
was the most unpopular part of the new organization. Its retro- 
active character, making it apply to thousands who had al- 
ready won exemption under the old law, was a special source 
of indignation. Furthermore, the government’s haste in organ- 
izing the garde revived rumors of an impending war. The pre- 
fects’ anxiety seemed justified when one of the first examining 
councils met at Toulouse on March 10, 1868. Many factories 
were deserted all day, while their employees congregated in the 
streets. The women of Toulouse were especially agitated, for 
they were persuaded that the men of the garde would be shipped 
off to Lyon or Toulon.**® Once during the day the crowd in- 
vaded the building where enrolment was in progress; but it was 


47 AB*ix174, Vandal to Conti, Apr. 2, 1868. A copy of this Exposé succinet de la loi 
sur le recrutement de l’armée may be found in the Baroche papers at the Bibliothéque 
Thiers. It declared that events in Germany had been “rather an occasion than the 
cause of the presentation of the law.”’ 


8 BB'*1765, Toulouse, Mar. 11, 1868. 
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not until evening that the unrest reached its peak. Some two 
thousand men, massed in the public square, began to sing the 
““Marseillaise’”’ and break windows. A red flag was produced, 
and the mob followed it to the prefecture, where they sacked 
several offices and destroyed everything movable. When troops 
were hastily summoned, most of the rioters dispersed. A few 
stood their ground, crying: “Vive la république!’ They were 
arrested, and calm was restored. *® 

Enrolment day at Bordeaux a week later brought a whole 
series of small-scale disturbances. The climax came when a 
hundred young men marched through the streets behind an im- 
provised red flag bearing the legend: ““Tant que le quartier St. 
Nicholas existera, la Garde mobile ne cera [sic].’°° Their march- 
ing song was the “‘Marseillaise,” and the object of their acclama- 
tions, the Republic. Sixty-one were arrested by the police, but 
only six proved to be men enrolled in the garde. Twenty had 
previous police records.®! 

Happily for the government, the example of Toulouse and 
Bordeaux found few imitators. Only about twenty cities and 
towns reported disorders caused by hostility to the army law. 
Almost all of these were located in the south or west of France. 
At Varilhes and Béziers, most of the young men refused to ap- 
pear before the examining councils, which enrolled them never- 
theless.» At Montauban, students of the Protestant seminary 
led a noisy demonstration against the army.*’ At Dijon the ar- 
rest of a drunken man, who was interfering with the work of 
enrolment, led to disorders and cries of ““Down with the Empire, 
down with the garde nationale, down with the useless!’ The 
police chose to ignore this incident.s* In the Vendée two mayors 
refused to post the list of conscripts eligible for the garde; both 


49 BB*°390, Toulouse, Mar. 11, 1868. 

50 A.D., Gironde, M 1185. The St. Nicholas quarter was a proletarian section. 

51 BB!*1765, Bordeaux, Mar. 19, 20, and 21, 1868; BB*°390, Bordeaux, Mar. 18 and 
19, 1868; A.D., Gironde, M 1185. 

52 BB*°390, Montpellier, Mar. 15 and 17, 1868; Toulouse, Mar. 17, 1868. 

53 Tbid., Toulouse, Apr. 1, 1868. 

54 BB'®1765, Dijon, Mar. 17, 1868. 
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were removed from office.” The enrollees of a hamlet in 
Maine-et-Loire attempted to break up the examination by 
brawling and disorder. Curiously enough, the procureur-général 
recalled, it was the same spot where the Vendean revolt against 
conscription had begun in March, 1793, exactly seventy-five 
years before. In one Breton village the day ended in a fight 
between conscripts and gendarmes. Paris ordered that the 
guilty parties should not be prosecuted, for the government 
wished to hide any evidence that the garde had been unfavor- 
ably received.®’ 

Elsewhere in France enrolment day passed quietly, and often 
with a certain animation. In most of the towns where trouble 
did occur, the procureurs-généraux laid the blame on party 
hostility rather than on dislike of the army law. The enrolment 
of the garde, they declared, served as a pretext rather than a 
veritable cause.** The prefects at both Bordeaux and Toulouse 
blamed republican headquarters in Paris for setting off the riots. 
“To my mind,” wrote the former, “it is the result of a vast 
conspiracy .... against the imperial institutions, with rami- 
fications extending over the whole Empire.’*’ This explanation 
was spurned by the skeptical minister of the interior, who 
pointed out that no other large cities had been disturbed.®° The 
prefect was forced to admit that he could not prove his charge 
and that the republican newspaper La Gironde had actually 
warned its readers to abstain from violence. But he maintained 
that, if material evidence was lacking, the republicans would 
have to bear moral responsibility for the agitation which they 
had carried on during the preceding months. 

The prefects’ point of view was not entirely unreasonable. 


55 Thid., Poitiers, Feb. 26, 1868. 
5 Tbid., Angers, Mar. 14, 1868. 57 Tbid., Rennes, Apr. 6, 1868. 
58 Tbid., Bordeaux, Apr. 4, 1868; F'*III Tarn-et-Garonne 5, Apr. 1, 1868. 


59 A .D., Gironde, M 1185, Mar. 22, 1868; Cf. Arch. Nat., BB*°890, Toulouse, Mar. 
11, 1868. 


60 A. D., Gironde, M 1185, Mar. 25, 1868. 


61 Tbid., Mar. 28, 1868. The procureur-général made a similar report on Apr. 4, 
1868 (BB"*1765). Cf. also BB*°390, Toulouse, Apr. 1, 1868. 
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Very few men eligible for the garde were arrested during the dis- 
orders; the examining councils proceeded to function almost 
without interruptions. Several of the loudest demonstrators 
were known to be hangers-on of the republican party. Where 
disorders did occur, they were probably conceived and carried 
out for political reasons. On the other hand, the fact that most 
citizens did not demonstrate was no proof that they had become 
partisans of the new conscription law. Many of those who re- 
frained from violence were in silent agreement with their bolder 
fellows. An imperial judge at Toulouse admitted this when he 
wrote: ““The secret societies .... counted on only a few dis- 
orders, they obtained a veritable republican demonstration, 
with which too great a number of spectators associated them- 
selves by their sympathetic applause... . . 62 One fact is un- 
deniable: the army law provided the occasion for violent out- 
breaks on a scale seldom equaled during Napoleon’s reign. The 
prefects were obviously relieved that nothing worse had hap- 
pened. 

They were encouraged, also, by the small number of con- 
scripts who requested exemption from the garde on grounds of 
physical unfitness or support of family. The legal maximum of 
exemptions in each region was 10 per cent of those called up. 
Apparently it was exceeded only in a few sections around 
Bordeaux. In Basses-Pyrénées and Haute-Vienne the figure 
was about 5 per cent; in Doubs, 2.5 per cent, in Allier, 1.5 per 
cent. Some conscripts even tried to hide their infirmities; one 
official cited the case of a stammerer who practiced until he 
was able to cry “Qui vive?” without hesitation. 

A month later, when the class of 1868 was summoned to draw 
lots dividing its members between the active army and the 

® BB'*1765, report of premier président at Toulouse, Apr. 7, 1868. Cf. a report from 
Montpellier: ‘‘However great the submissiveness which greeted the execution of the 
law ...., it must not be dissimulated that the effect produced on the public mind by 
the inauguration of our new military system has been more harmful than satisfactory 
and that it has deposited or developed germs of opposition and anxiety among the 
masses which must be considered in appraising the present state of opinion. Although 


not revealed by turbulent demonstrations, these syraptoms....are scarcely less 
noticeable in the country than in the cities’’ (BB*°380, Montpellier, Apr. 14, 1868). 


53 BB*°385, Poitiers, Apr. 15, 1868. 
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reserve, open agitation had almost ceased. There were a few 
arrests at Nimes, Toulouse, and Montpellier for seditious cries, 
but no widespread disorder occurred. The prefects noticed more 
evidence of enthusiasm than of antagonism among the re- 
cruits. A slight effervescence remained in the Midi, but it was 
mostly political in nature and soon attached itself to other sub- 
jects of discontent.* 

It was virtually certain that the new system would be 
tolerated henceforth. The emperor’s officials breathed more 
easily; their chief anxiety now was that war might come to 
agitate the public again. In July, 1868, Minister of Justice 
Baroche asked the procureurs-généraux whether they would ad- 
vise holding elections for the legislature at once. Nineteen re- 
plied in the affirmative, on the ground that public opinion in 
their districts was relatively favorable at the moment. Only 
eight favored a delay in the hope that the evil effects of the 
army law and the high bread prices of 1867-68 might wear off.® 
As events turned out, Napoleon followed the minority and post- 
poned the elections until 1869. But it was significant that six 
months after the adoption of the conscription measure two- 
thirds of the government’s most trusted provincial observers 
had begun to discount its effect on public opinion. 

The elections of 1869 soon gave proof that the procureurs had 
underestimated the repercussions of the law, for the republicans 
made striking gains. Opposition candidates of every color at- 
tacked the army law vigorously during the campaign. The main 
theme of their argument was the burdensome effect of the 
measure upon agriculture and finances. Most of the imperialist 
nominees tried to avoid the issue, for they knew that defenders 
of the new system would be far from popular. At the same 

 E.g., at Montpellier and Cette there were several minor demonstrations in which 
republican cries were mingled with shouts of ‘Down with the garde mobile!’’ or ‘“‘One 


must be an imbecile to serve in the mobile; one must be a ninny to serve Napoleon!”’ 
(BB"*1770, Montpellier, May 18 and 21, 1868). 

% Dossier submitted to the emperor by Baroche, July 31, 1868, and annotated by 
Napoleon (Baroche papers). 

% It has been asserted that only twenty-two of the more than seven hundred candi- 
dates dared draw up professions of faith which did not make reference to a possible 
future reduction in the army (Paul Guériot, Napoléon III [Paris, 1983-34], II, 105. Cf. 
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time they dared not seek favor by criticizing a bill which had 
been sponsored by Napoleon. It would be misleading to de- 
scribe the military reform as the major issue in the elections.” 
Yet, while it did not bring about the republican success, it 
helped prepare the ground for that victory. The project had 
been a source of constant unrest and dissatisfaction throughout 
France during the previous eighteen months. It revived the 
critical attitude of men who had long been blind partisans of 
Napoleon. By so doing, it weakened the bonds which held the 
Empire together.* 

When war came at last, in 1870, the garde nationale was still 
nothing but a list of names. Several times in 1868 there had 
been rumors that it would be summoned for drill. The prefects 
who heard of this had always warned Paris hastily that it 
would have a disastrous effect on the coming elections.*® The 
government confined itself to appointing officers for the embryo 
garde, thereby arousing new jealousies and criticism.’° After the 
elections a half-hearted attempt at organization was made. 
The garde of Paris was called out for exercises in July, 1869, but 
so much discontent and disorder resulted that further steps were 
abandoned.” 


Paul Pilant, “La réforme militaire sous le Second Empire,” Revue des études napoléonien- 
nes, XLI [1935], 99). According to Pilant, all but twenty-two candidates actually pro- 
tested against the new military law. This statement is not confirmed by a study of elec- 
toral circulars and official reports. They show that the imperialist candidates attempted 
to ignore the question or spoke of future modifications in extremely vague terms (see 
BB'*1785-1793; BB*®°390; and series F'°IIT). 

7 One scholar has recently characterized the military law as the most potent issue 
in the 1869 elections (Pilant, loc. cit., p. 99). But the prefects and procureurs-générauz, 
as well as the candidates, clearly regarded it as only one of several issues preoccupying 
the voters. 

68 One procureur wrote after the elections: ‘If the opposition has . . . . gained there 
[in the country districts], it is largely because of the army law” (F'°5606, Chambéry, 
June 12, 1869). 

6 Fic]]T Loire-Inférieure 8, Mar. 5, 1868; Sadne-et-Loire 8, Jan. 15, 1869. 


70 F'ce[ TT Orne 9, Apr. 1, 1869; Albert Caise, La vérité sur la garde mobile de la Seine 
et les combats du Bourget (Paris, 1872), p. 71. 

" Ibid., p. 75; General du Barail, Mes souvenirs (Paris, 1869), II], 110. General 
Lebceuf, who became war minister in 1869, considered the garde a sheer waste of money 
and made no effort to oppose the tide of public opinion. 
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One cannot escape the conclusion that the army reform of 
1868 was more harmful than beneficial to the imperial regime. 
Napoleon fell between two stools when he tried to reconcile full 
preparedness with public opinion. Unfortunately for his own 
future, he was neither a thoroughgoing autocrat nor a re- 
sponsible official. His original project of 1866 would have al- 
most doubled the nation’s fighting strength. If it had been 
ruthlessly forced upon the country, perhaps France could have 
met Prussia on even terms in 1870. But the emperor was aware 
that such a policy might have brought revolution. He let the 
project be watered down repeatedly in the search for a compro- 
mise between military and political necessity. As finally 
adopted, the law added little except the garde nationale to the 
old system, and even this innovation was allowed to lapse for 
fear of its effect on the public.” At the same time, all these 
modifications never fully appeased French opinion. Much of the 
bitterness aroused by the original project of 1866 clung to the 
law ever after.”* It must be admitted that hostile party leaders 
seized upon the question as a political weapon and used it 
rather unscrupulously. But they could never have influenced 
the imperialist peasantry if their argument had not struck a 
responsive note. 

In brief, Napoleon’s military reform stirred up a tempest 
which he was powerless to quell. It was of negligible value in 
preparing France for the conflict. Meanwhile it was a source of 
political weakness and contributed measurably to the decline 
of the Empire. 


UnIversitTy oF OREGON 


” For political reasons, a large proportion of conscripts continued to be sent home on 
long-term leaves. As a result, there were no more Frenchmen in the barracks after 1868 
than before. Napoleon’s generals could muster no more than $00,000 troops in 1870. 


73 BB*°388, Toulouse, Apr. 8, 1868. 











THE HOLSTEIN ENIGMA: A REAPPRAISAL 
OF ITS ORIGINS 


C. WILLIAM VOGEL 


HEN on March 17, 1890, William IT almost non- 

chalantly seized the helm of German statecraft from 

its veteran pilot and set off with youthful optimism 

on the ““New Course,” he not only jolted the chancelleries of 
Europe and the complacency of his own people, but he inaugu- 
rated a line of action whose remote consequences even today do 
not stand fully revealed. To formulate benevolent, if vague, ob- 
jectives for foreign policy in the midst of an adulent circle of 
one’s contemporaries and to execute them in the face of the 
technical complexity of High Diplomacy were, the Kaiser soon 
discovered, two very different things. Neither he nor his ac- 
quiescent new chancellor, General von Caprivi, possessed the 
requisite familiarity with the difficult technique personally to 
ply the craft.1 Nor were specialists available from whom to 
choose assistants, for Bismarck’s stern rule at the Wilhelm- 
strasse, where he pulled all the wires himself, was calculated to 
develop automatism rather than initiative.? One man alone re- 
mained who possessed a working knowledge of the mysteries of 
the diplomatic trade—Friedrich von Holstein. To him the 
Kaiser turned, therefore, and Holstein cast his shadow over 
many fateful decisions of the German foreign office in the en- 
suing years.* According to Prince Alexander zu Hohenlohe, ““He 
1E. Malcolm Carroll, Germany and the great powers, 1866-1914: a study in public 
opinion and foreign policy (New York, 1938), p. 287. Caprivi was a soldier, innocent of 
political and diplomatic experience, while Marschall von Bieberstein, the foreign secre- 


tary, was drawn from the Baden bureaucracy (William L. Langer, The diplomacy of 
imperialism, 1890-1902) ((New York, 1935], II, 793). 

? Carroll, p. 3. 

3G. P. Gooch, Studies in modern history (New York, 1931), p. 28: “If it was not 
strictly true that Holstein now ‘did everything,’ ‘the Great Geheimrat,’ as he was called, 
was at any rate henceforward the oracle of the Wilhelmstrasse, where nobody ap- 
proached him in knowledge of the Arcana Imperii, and where he discharged the duties 
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was one of the greatest personages of the Empire, before whom 
many an Ambassador grown grey in the service of the state 
trembled, ....and by whose decisions the tendency of the 
whole foreign policy of Germany was determined.”’4 

Holstein’s influence, though it has been exaggerated, was out 
of all proportion to the rank he held in the foreign office. For 
the last twenty-six years of his career he remained simply a 
vortragender Rat—roughly equivalent to an English assistant 
undersecretary—and firmly refused all offers of higher office 
which would have added official responsibility more commensu- 
rate to the power he wielded. Yet he had “perhaps more to say 
about German foreign policy until his resignation in 1906 than 
Bismarck’s successors.’> The most fateful decision in which his 
voice apparently was decisive was the nonrenewal of the famous 
Reinsurance Treaty with Russia, which was followed by the 
rapid deterioration of the Bismarckian system of German pre- 
eminence in Europe.’ Although his role was less decisive in the 
failure to realize anything tangible from overtures that began in 
1898 from Joseph Chamberlain and from subsequent persons 
for an Anglo-German pact, still it was great, and the consequences 
unfortunate.’ Both cases represent failures in judgment; and 
while the historian must admittedly employ hindsight with re- 
straint, unquestionably Germany and England suffered in these 


of Under-Secretary when that official was on holiday.’’ This is the best complete study 
of Holstein that has appeared to date. Some of its judgments, however, now stand in 
need of revision. See also Anton von Monts, Erinnerungen und Gedanken des Botschafters 
Anton Graf Monts (Berlin, 1932), p. 191; Raymond J. Sontag, Germany and England, 
background of conflict, 1848-1894 (New York, 1938), pp. 298-300. 

4 Quoted in Gooch, p. 44. 

5 Carroll, p. 3; Gooch, pp. 12, 24, 44-45, 58. Holstein seemed the logical successor to 
Herbert Bismarck as foreign secretary in 1890 but threw the office to Marschall instead. 
Again in 1900 he refused the post then vacated by Biilow. 

6 William L. Langer, European alliances and alignments, 1871-1890 (New York, 
1931), pp. 500-502; Langer, Diplomacy of imperialism, I, 3-5; Carroll, pp. 288-89; 
Gooch, pp. 25-27. 

7 Authorities differ as to whether the pact ever lay within the scope of the attainable, 
but they agree that Holstein blundered in underestimating the possibility that England 
might come to terms with the Dual Alliance (Langer, Diplomacy of imperialism, I, 
495-506, 516, 729; Carroll, pp. 353-54, 401-4; Gooch, pp. 62-66, 73-77, 84-86). 
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critical years from deficiencies of leadership, and Holstein espe- 
cially evinced a lack of perception of the changing times.’ The 
great misfortune lay in the use to which Holstein was put. The ex- 
cellent data he collected was of the greatest value to a Bismarck 
who could form his judgments from it. The leaders of the New 
Era, however, relied not only upon his facts but upon Hol- 
stein’s judgment as well, and therein lay the danger. 

Holstein, in fact, is a classic example of the risks involved 
when a nation which places its reliance on a career diplomat is 
so unfortunate as to select an imperfect specimen for its con- 
fidence. Just as Bismarck’s career is the perfect demonstration 
of what can be done by a well-rounded personality of this spe- 
cialist type, so Holstein exemplifies the reverse. Both men ex- 
celled in their technical knowledge of diplomacy ;° but Holstein 
“was more of a liability than an asset,” for he lacked two other 
essentials for his role—personality and judgment.’® “His politi- 
cal ideas were substantially sound,” but his greatest defect was 
his inability “to keep pace with the times,” to which must be 
added his overcalculation, his excess of suspicion, and his per- 
sonal vindictiveness.!! By and large, therefore, Germany suf- 
fered appreciably from the influence of this bizarre individual.!” 

While he enjoyed the substance of power, Holstein, in always 
avoiding the outward trappings, became both a man of mystery 
and the ideal scapegoat for others when, in later years, their 

8 Carroll, pp. 353-54, 401-2; Sontag, pp. 300-301; Gooch, pp. 84-85. To keep 
Holstein in proper perspective, it should be remembered that he was shrewd on oc- 
casion. E.g., he was absolutely opposed to the Kruger telegram (Langer, Diplomacy 
of imperialism, I, 236-37; Gooch, p. 41). 

® Friends and foes are in agreement “‘in their emphasis on his [Holstein’s] extensive 
knowledge, kis brain power, . . . .”” and his diligence (Gooch, p. 16; Carroll, p. 288). 

10 Gooch, pp. 16-17. Agreement is general also as to his morbid temperament. 
Schweinitz wrote of him in 1887: “He has a remarkable brain, but the spirit and char- 
acter of a hunchback.” 

Langer, Diplomacy of imperialism, II, 193. It is well known that he used his posi- 
tion to favor some members of the German diplomatic corps with his confidence, while 


others he slighted, ignored, or kept in ignorance by witholding despatches. Even foreign 
statesmen suffered from his personal foibles (Gooch, pp. 55-57). 


2 Jbid., p. 116. 
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policies led Germany to disaster.!* Holstein’s detractors—fore- 
most among them his hypocritical ‘‘friend’’ Prince Bernhard 
von Biilow—have always portrayed him as a man who was in- 
nately evil; and they have taken up and perpetuated the charges 
broadcast after the Arnim trial by the vengeful family of the 
defendant. “Holstein,” Biilow told an acquaintance in 1929, 
“‘was a born intriguer and could be nothing else.’’'* His father, 
Biilow has alleged, warned him of Holstein’s character at an 
early stage in young Bernhard’s career in the foreign service. 
The man was “‘sinister,” the elder Biilow is reported to have 
said, and sought to shape a career under Bismarck analogous to 
that of Father Joseph under Richelieu. ‘‘Holstein is a corsaire, 
.... created for devilments.” It was Holstein who prevented 
his father from sending him as attaché to Paris in 1876, Biilow 
alleges, because in this way the foreign secretary might learn 
too much of his intrigue against Arnim.’® In a dramatic and 
highly improbable tale Biilow portrayed Holstein as confessing 
to Frau Biilow his unsavory role in the Arnim episode.'’ But 
the cycle ran its course, for, Biilow asserts, Holstein in turn be- 
trayed Bismarck also, in order to continue his career under the 


13 Tt has become an important function of Holstein studies both to calculate his true 
influence and to explain the obscurities of his fascinating character. Until, if ever, his 
papers and some portions of the foreign office archives become available, much will 
remain obscure. There has been, however, sufficient new evidence, disclosed largely in 
memoirs, to justify a fresh appraisal of his character and some aspects of his career. 
See Fr. Thimme’s editorial introduction to the Monts-Holstein letters (Monts, p. $12). 
The correspondence “in no way tends in the direction which judgment of the almost 
mythical figure of Holstein has so long maintained.” 


14 Friedrich Rosen, Aus einem diplomatischen Wanderleben (Berlin, 1931), I, 93. 


15 Prince Bernhard von Biilow, Memoirs of Prince Bernhard von Biilow (Boston, 
1931-32), IV, 394-95. 


16 Tbid., p. 395. 


17 Here he is supposed to have revealed how he spied on the ambassador and devious- 
ly reported the results to Bismarck, who used them to break Arnim. Thus, Holstein 
allegedly complained, the chancellor reduced him to ignominy as a public outcast. 
“Yes, they [the Bismarcks] have made me the most miserable of men. They have branded 
me on the forehead with the mark of servitude. On my forehead stand the initials: 
T. F. (Travaux Forcés)’’ (Rosen, I, 93). 
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new regime of William II.'* Substance has been added to such 
reports by the Bismarck family, who could not forgive Hol- 
stein for retaining office after the resignation of the old chan- 
cellor.'® 

Quite in contrast to the attitude of Holstein’s vilifiers has 
been the testimony of several persons, in recent years, who were 
well qualified to advance judgments. At bottom Holstein was 
a good-hearted man—contrary to the general impression— 
though he was subject to fits of vindictive hatred when he 
thought he was pursuing a personal enemy. His greatest fault 
lay in his excessive suspicion, which led him into mistrust for 
the great majority of his colleagues, an attitude which could 
easily turn to active hatred.” In 1906 Anton von Monts, then 
ambassador to Italy, summed up his opinion of Holstein, say- 
ing: 

His diligence, his surrender to the service, and his understanding stamp 
him as a Politiker of the first rank, and to that is joined a ceaseless tenacity in 


the pursuit of his plans. .... But now the debit side .... : a certain isola- 
tion from the world, . . . . irritability and generally unfounded personal prej- 
udices.”! 


That Holstein should have been subject to distorted char- 
acterizations is easily comprehensible in the light of his career 
and character, which were closely interrelated. Circumstances 
seemed to combine to shape his development along peculiar 
lines. He suffered two great personal tragedies relatively early 
in life. One was the loss of his father under harrowing circum- 
stances,” and the other was his association with the Arnim 
scandal. After a shielded youth and a university career, in 
which he remained apart from student contacts, he was not 

18 Biilow, IV, 627. For the extent to which such judgments have been accepted see 
Gooch, pp. 27 ff. 

19 Monts, p. 188. 

20 Arthur von Brauer, Im Dienste Bismarcks: persinliche Erinnerungen (Berlin, 1936), 
pp. 11¢~11. 

* Monts, p. 422. Monts declares that Holstein was the hardest worker in the 
foreign office, but simply was so out of loyalty to the service; he “‘wanted nothing 
for himself” (ibid., pp. 188-89). 

* Brauer, p. 108. The elder Holstein was killed in 1863 on his Mecklenburg estate 
when, while trying to rescue the sheep from the burning barn, the roof collapsed. 
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conditioned for the sort of life he was to encounter when he 
entered the diplomatic service. That his career began under the 
patronage of Bismarck, who secured his appointment in 1860 
to the St. Petersburg embassy staff and employed him later on 
confidential missions, was calculated to lend credence to the 
unfavorable rumors of his part in the Arnim affair.** The loss 
of most of his fortune in an unwise business venture further 
tended to develop the innate suspicion in his nature, while his 
single love affair missed precipitating a serious scandal only be- 
cause it was broken up by the timely intervention of his chief.*4 
Moreover, he was more likely to make enemies than friends. Fa- 
natical in his devotion to his own ideas, he was intolerant of other 
opinions, and to this he joined the reckless and combative na- 
ture of a fighter. “By birth and education Holstein was a Prus- 
sian Junker with all the lights and shadows of the type. Proud, 


passionate ...., filled with the military-Prussian concept of 
homer. .... 25 As Fr. Thimme has written: 


There can be no doubt that for him the greatness and the welfare of the 
Fatherland superseded everything and that the concern for Germany’s future 
filled him to a degree which . . . . is reminiscent of Bismarck. Whoever, in 
Holstein’s opinion, by deed or negligence endangered the future of Germany, 
he moved against him—be it the German Emperor himself—with all the 
means at his disposal.* 


It was only natural that he should have been envied and hated 
and that his enemies have spread their testimony on the record. 

The great crisis in Holstein’s life, which shaped the balance 
of his career, was the Arnim affair. When Count Harry von 
Arnim fled Germany in disgrace, following his sensational col- 
lision with Bismarck in 1874, the numerous and influential mem- 

23 Friedrich von Holstein, Friedrich von Holstein Lebensbekenntniss in Briefe an eine 
Frau (Berlin, 1932), pp. 22-23, 88; Brauer, pp. 108-9. See in this connection the letter 
of Minna von Holtzendorff, April 25, 1873: ‘He [Holstein] thinks the counselors do not 


want him here [Berlin], fearing his close relation to the house of Bismarck.’”” And Arnim 
had feared him on this account in Paris too (Holstein, p. 120). 


*4 Brauer, pp. 108-9. Holstein fell in love with the attractive wife of a United States 
senator when he was serving as attaché to the Washington embassy. 

* Friedrich von Trotha, Fritz von Holstein als Mensch und Politiker (Berlin, 1931), 
pp. 95, 97; Monts, pp. 188-89; Brauer, pp. 111-13. 

*6 Trotha, p. xv. 
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bers of the Arnim family and the count’s own press agents 
sedulously propagated the story that Holstein, as Bismarck’s 
“spy” in the Paris embassy, had unfairly secured Count Harry’s 
downfall. This version found ready acceptance in high Prussian 
social circles, then long at outs with the chancellor because 
of his ecclesiastical legislation and reforms in local government. 
They had ceased to credit Bismarck with any ethical principles 
whatever. At once a social boycott was clamped down upon 
the unfortunate young diplomat, and he met only cold shoul- 
ders and frigid stares where Berlin society congregated.”’ “At 
that moment the hatred of mankind and his shyness of publicity 
was born in him.” 

This cause célébre, with which the unfortunate young Holstein 
was so intimately connected, became the diplomatic scandal 
of the day ;** and so serious was the affair and so important the 
partisans that the full facts in the case have never been allowed 
to come to light. Here is to be found the key to the warped de- 
velopment of the young diplomat’s personality, who, caught in 
the whirlwind quarrel of his superiors, faced a dreary future, to 
which he strove to adjust himself as best he might. Friendless, 
except for the Bismarcks, he became a confirmed introvert and 
recoiled instinctively from all potential rebuffs to which pub- 
licity or social contacts might expose him. Henceforth he cher- 
ished inordinately his desk in the Wilhelmstrasse as his chief 
raison d’étre in life. It is essential, therefore, to examine the 
case, because of Holstein’s subsequent importance, for the evi- 
dence tends to absolve him from the complicity so long at- 
tributed to him. 

Count Harry von Arnim, when he took over the German 
embassy in Paris, September 2, 1871, already had a distin- 
guished record in the Prussian diplomatic service*® but a repu- 
tation for exceptional cleverness which was overbalanced by a 


27 Brauer, pp. 109-10; Monts, p. 188; Trotha, p. 97. 
*8 Trotha, p. 97; Monts, p. 188. 


294. W. Ward, Germany, 1815-1890 (Cambridge, 1916-18), III, 95; Eduard von 
Wertheimer, ““Der Prozess Arnim,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, CCX XII (1930), 117. 


* Otto von Bismarck, Die gesammelten Werke (hereafter cited as “G.W.”) (Berlin, 
1925-35), VIII, 181; Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 119-20. 
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vanity, arrogance, and devious self-seeking that precluded any 
feeling of confidence in him.*' Full of conceit, however, and 
sure of his superior judgment of European affairs, he thought 
that he might unseat Bismarck and impose his own views in 
the conduct of German foreign policy. Influential court con- 
nections and social and political ties with Junkerdom combined 
with his egotism to encourage Arnim, in complete disregard for 
the risk, to attempt this extremely dangerous course. Despite 
the fact that he himself had facilitated Arnim’s rise in the Prus- 
sian diplomatic service, Bismarck had not favored his selection 
for the Paris post.** He then foresaw the difficulty of working 
“jointly with an ambassador of so uncertain and so untrust- 
worthy character.’’*+ 

The chancellor’s expectations of trouble were not long in ma- 
terializing. Fundamentally, the collision with Arnim arose from 
the question of discipline in the diplomatic organization. Bis- 
marck always had been explicit in stating that he intended to 
administer the foreign service on lines of frankly military disci- 
pline and that he would tolerate neither independent action nor 
intrigue.* Immediately a clash grew out of the progression of 
divergences over German policy in France. Essentially, the 


51 Wertheimer, loc. cit., p. 117; Joseph Maria von Radowitz, Aufzeichnungen und 
Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des Botschafters Joseph Maria von Radowitz (Stuttgart, 
1915), I, 289; Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld, Aus 50 Jahren: Erinnerungen, Tagebiicher 
und Briefe aus dem Nachlass des fiirsten Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld (Berlin, 1923), 
pp. 36-37; Moritz Busch, Bismarck, some secret pages of his history (New York, 1898), 
I, 229; Bismarck, G.W., VIII, 131-32; Wertheimer, pp. 117-19. 

% Lucius von Ballhausen, Bismarck Erinnerungen (Berlin, 1920), pp. 62-63, 66-67. 

33G.W., VIII, 131; Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 119-20. 

84 Otto von Bismarck, Politische Briefe Bismarcks aus den Jahren 1849-1889 (3d ed.; 
Berlin, 1889-93), III, 291-92. Bismarck indicated his distrust of Arnim to Waldersee 
on September 5, 1871 (see Alfred von Waldersee, Denkwiirdigkeiten des General-Feld- 
marschalls Alfred Grafen Waldersee (Berlin, 1923], I, 165). 

45 ‘Those who intrigued against Bismarck could expect any misfortune’ (Hugo von 
Lerchenfeld-Koefering, Erinnerungen und Denkwiirdigkeiten, 1843-1925 (Berlin, 1935], 
p. 82). In the foreign office “everything . . . . moves at the bidding of one will... .” 
(Busch, Secret pages, I, 444-45). Bismarck warned Arnim, notably on December 20, 
1872, that he must follow orders. It was the duty of an ambassador “‘to subordinate his 
own contrary views so long as I am entrusted with the direction of German foreign 
policy,”’ wrote the chancellor (Die grosse Politik der Europiiischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 
[hereafter cited G.P.] (Berlin, 1922-27], I, 157-62). 
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master of the Wilhelmstrasse sought to consolidate German se- 
curity by assuring peace through drawing Europe about Ger- 
many and leaving France in impotent isolation.** His designs 
for France were simple and clear. The matter of immediate 
importance was the collection of the war indemnity and the ful- 
filment of the treaty by the vanquished. While, in the second 
place, he saw the danger and futility of direct intervention in 
French domestic politics,*’ a republican government, he was 
sure, would serve best in the realization of his aims. He in- 
tended therefore subtly to encourage the republic wherever pos- 
sible. Far from being a threat to the monarchical system—as 
other less astute persons, including Arnim, were inclined to be- 
lieve—such a government would ultimately strengthen it and 
help to assure French isolation. French monarchists, on the 
other hand, were notoriously clerical; and “‘so long as our fight 
with the Curia lasts . . . . we cannot favor such an element.’’** 

Arnim, who, apparently both from conviction and in his per- 
sonal interests, did not agree with his chief, early set about to 
reshape the policy of Germany—an unpardonable sin in Bis- 
marck’s lexicon of diplomatic conduct.*® Under such circum- 


% Langer, Alliances and alignments, p. 37. 

37 As early as September 16, 1870, Bismarck wrote that “it is a matter of complete 
indifference to us who rules in France, and . . . . we have no intention of being involved 
in the solution of French domestic questions” (G.W., VIb, 501-4). 

38 G.P., I, 155-56, instructions to Arnim November 238, 1872; Otto von Bismarck, 
Bismarck: the man and the statesman (New York, 1899), II, 184-85. For further evidence 
of his desire to see the Thiers republic made permanent in France see G.P., I, 47-48, 69, 
117-18; G.W., XIV?*, 844; Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques 
frangais (1871-1914) 1°* Série (1871-90) (Paris, 1929-39), I, 125-26. On the German 
conviction of the weakness of the republic see also Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schilling- 
fiirst, Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst (New York, 1906), I, 
109; and Elie Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, Mon ambassade en Allemagne (1872-1873) 
(Paris, 1906), p. 130. 

%?In his reports Arnim predicted an early collapse of the Thiers government. 
Inevitably it would be followed by a “red” regime headed by Gambetta, this by a 
scarlet commune, and finally the commune by a military dictatorship disadvantageous 
to Germany. The only alternative, he argued, was the prompt establishment of a 
monarchy in France. Arnim made no secret of such views even in France, and Bismarck 
felt impelled to reprimand him on more than one occasion (Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 
114-15, 157, n. 2; Bismarck, Politische Briefe, 11, 256-57). 
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stances a collision was inevitable, and Bismarck was determined 
at the proper time to remove this strong-headed subordinate 
from his post of duty.*° 

It was over Bismarck’s methods of apprehending the ambas- 
sador in flagrante delicto that the Holstein controversy has de- 
veloped. Since Arnim stood on the best of terms with the old 
Kaiser,“ it was essential that Bismarck have in his hands com- 
plete proof of malfeasance in order to secure his removal. How 
this evidence was acquired always remained a mystery to Ar- 
nim, who could account for it only by the presence of a spy in 
the embassy, and who hit upon Holstein as the logical person to 
have filled such a role. The younger man, however, appears to 
have conducted himself honorably toward his superior. From 
the beginning of their service together in Paris, where he was 
second counselor, Holstein found Arnim “difficult,” although 
he wrote, to reassure his aunt, that he stood well with the am- 
bassador.” In November, 1871, he considered Arnim a “diffi- 
cult, nervous man with whom, however, I get along quite ex- 
cellently.’’** Early in 1873 he was well aware that Arnim re- 
garded him with suspicion because of his close ties with the 
house of Bismarck, but he himself was quite content to remain 
at the Paris post.‘ Holstein was not oblivious to the rift de- 
veloping between Arnim and Bismarck; and, being nobody’s 
fool, he quickly perceived the devious course Count Harry was 
following.” As soon as he realized what was going on, Holstein 
made his own position perfectly clear to the ambassador. He 
broke off personal relations and told Arnim why to his face.“ 

‘© Arnim’s previous record had been one to arouse Bismarck’s suspicions of the 
count’s addiction to intrigue even before 1871. See Theodor von Bernhardi, Aus dem 


Leben Theodor von Bernhardis (Leipsic, 1893-1906), VIII, 194, 224 (intrigue at Rome); 
G.W., VIII, 131-32; Lerchenfeld, pp. 81-82; Busch, II, 117 (intrigue at Brussels). 

41 Harry von Arnim, Pro nihilo, the prelude to the Arnim trial (London, 1876), pp. 
11-18. 

# Holstein, p. 113. 43 Tbid., pp. 119-20. 44 Thid. 45 Tbhid., p. 119. 

‘6 Brauer, pp. 109-10; Lerchenfeld, p. $386. Holstein never tried to insinuate himself 
into his chief’s confidence, and Arnim knew that he had no collaborator in the younger 
man. This was quite in keeping with Holstein’s devotion to the Junker code of gentle- 
manliness (Trotha, p. 97). 
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Bismarck, moreover, did not need a spy for his purposes, for he 
had other channels to provide him information; while Arnim also, 
by his naive behavior, contributed to secure his own downfall. 

The real crisis in the Paris career of Harry von Arnim came 
in the negotiation of a Franco-German convention dealing with 
an accelerated payment of the indemnity and evacuation of 
German troops of occupation from French soil in March, 1873. 
This crisis had been brewing since the count’s appointment in 
1871, when Bismarck’s displeasure with Arnim’s conduct of his 
office had been aroused;*’ and it grew progressively worse as 
Arnim acted contrary to the official German policy of support 
for Thiers.‘* Moreover, there was a peculiar lack of consistency 
in the ambassador’s reports, which is difficult to account for on 
any ground and which amply justified one of Bismarck’s chief 
complaints against the count.*® When, from the summer of 
1872, Arnim swung more and more away from Thiers toward 
the monarchists—just as Bismarck began to drive hardest with 
the Kulturkampf at home and was especially concerned over the 
rise of clericalism anywhere—the rift between the two men wid- 
ened rapidly.*° Bismarck also feared the damage his policy 
might suffer should Arnim’s pro-monarchical reports win over 
William I, as they probably were designed to do.*! Moreover, 
Arnim even advanced these views to Frenchmen,” much to the 

47 See, G.P., I, 82-83, 83 n. 

48 Wertheimer, /oc. cit., pp. 122-23; Gontaut-Biron, pp. 72-73. 

49 See, e.g., Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 122-23; G.P., I, 150-53. 

5° People inside the Foreign Office clearly saw trouble brewing (Radowitz, I, 288). 


5! See the chancellor’s device of caustic marginalia on these reports as a technique for 
refuting them (Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 123-24). Bismarck has maintained that Arnim 
wrote privately to the Kaiser that, since the Hohenzollerns were the oldest house among 
the European royalty, William I ought to be doyen of the monarchs and protect legiti- 
macy everywhere. William I, unknown to Arnim, showed the letters to Bismarck, 
who could thus easily refute them (Bismarck: the man and the statesman, II, 178-79). 
Arnim was received by the Kaiser at Ems on June, 1872, and again in October at Baden, 
when he visited Germany on leave; he probably tried to convince the sovereign that the 
best German policy in France was one favoring a monarchy (Arnim, pp. 11-13, 19-20, 
31-82). 

52 Gontaut-Biron, p. 108 n.; Heinrich Schulthess (ed.), Europdischer Geschichtskalender 
(hereafter cited as ““E.G.K.’’) (Nordlingen, 1860 ff.), XV, 254. Arnim also misused the 
official German press by sending home funds at the disposal of the embassy to inspire a 
campaign against Thiers (G.W., XIV, 844; BA.G.K., XV, 251). 
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annoyance of the chancellor. All these maneuvres were de- 
signed, apparently, to enhance Arnim’s prospects for succeeding 
to Bismarck’s post by their appeal to the monarchical and cleri- 
cal views of the Kaiser and Prussian high conservatives.** Re- 
lations of chancellor and ambassador became extremely tense 
when, in November, 1872, Thiers narrowly escaped falling from 
power, for Bismarck felt sure that Arnim had had a share in the 
French president’s difficulties.** Despite all warnings from Ber- 
lin, Arnim blandly pursued his course, which rendered the exe- 
cution of Bismarck’s policy extremely difficult. In March, 1873, 
Thiers, growing old and becoming aware of the increasing weak- 
ness of his political position, was eager—before death or further 
political reverses might terminate his career—to leave behind 
him a France with the indemnity paid and freed of German 
troops. Since he discovered that he could anticipate the in- 
demnity payments, he sought an agreement with Germany to 
advance both their date of payment and the date of withdraw- 
ing the army of occupation. Bismarck, anxious to contribute 
to the popularity of Thiers, if it could be done without the sacri- 
fice of any vital German interests, agreed to discuss the matter, 
leaving the negotiations in the hands of Arnim and Thiers. 
Arnim, however, did not favor the proposal, but he tried 
to keep the negotiations a secret from the French ambassador 
in Berlin in order to reserve them entirely for his own hands.» 


53 Arnim says in his apologia that his name “was injudiciously spoken of in well- 
informed circles in Berlin as the successor of the chancellor,’’ evidently with his tacit 
approval (Pro nihilo, pp. 11-13). 

54G.P., I, 155, n. 2; Arnim, pp. 35-36; E.G.K., XV, 254-55. Bismarck warned the 
Kaiser against accepting Arnim’s conclusions, for which he could not bear the responsi- 
bility, and later asserted that he had told William I flatly: ‘Er oder ich.’ To which the 
monarch allegedly answered: ““Then he goes’’ (G.P., I, 156-57; G.W., VIII, 131-32). 
On December * noreover, he warned Arnim explicitly about the unsatisfactory con- 
duct of his office (G.P., I, 157-62). Radowitz asserts that Bismarck learned at this time 
of Arnim’s criticism of his policy in Paris through confidential letters from Holstein 
(Radowitz, I, 289-90). 

55 Arnim, p. 69. The French did not anticipate much success, for they had found the 
German ambassador difficult to deal with (Gontaut-Biron, pp. 105, 116-17, 119-20, 
238). 

56 Bismarck would not hear of this (Bismarck, Politische Briefe, III, 302; G.P., I, 
179, n. 1). 
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On March 4 Arnim received his instructions, which stated Bis- 
marck’s terms but emphasized specifically that they were not sub- 
ject to modification; France must take them or leave them. Des- 
pite these specific orders, Arnim took it upon himself to modify 
the provisions of the draft convention before submitting it to 
Thiers, hoping to get more from France than Bismarck asked.*’ 
The chancellor, already suspicious, was thoroughly aroused 
when Arnim reported, on March 8, that Thiers sought modifi- 
cations instead of giving the required yes or no answer. Immedi- 
ately Bismarck wired Arnim, brusquely telling him to obey or- 
ders.** At the same time he sought to confirm his suspicions of 
the ambassador’s duplicity by opening a channel direct to the 
French ministry®® through General Edwin von Manteuffel, com- 
mander of the German army of occupation, with whom Arnim 
was “on terms of cat and dog.’’®° In this he was successful, for 
Manteuffel was able to confirm, through Count St. Vallier, that 
Thiers’s actual views did not correspond with those reported by 
Arnim, which were unsatisfactory to Berlin. .Through St. Val- 
lier, Thiers indicated that this was the first he had heard of Bis- 
marck’s proposal of March 3, which he now accepted in ez- 
tenso.” Bismarck therefore concluded the negotiations in Berlin 
with Gontaut-Biron.* 

Arnim was thunderstruck when he discovered that Thiers 
somehow had received a copy of the convention and considered 
it acceptable. The source of Thiers’s and Bismarck’s informa- 
tion, however, was a complete mystery to him, and he was frus- 
trated in all his efforts to discover any clue. “He is still un- 
aware,” the French foreign minister wrote Gontaut, “‘of the fre- 
quent correspondence of Bismarck and Manteuffel; he persists 

8" G.P., I, 179; Arnim, pp. 70-72. 88 G.P., I, 178-79. 8 Ibid., p. 179. 

6 Johann Sass (ed.), ““Hermann von Thile und Bismarck,’’ Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
CCXVII (1921), 273. 

*! Documents diplomatiques frangais, I, 208-9. “I beg Your Excellency,’’ Bismarck 
wrote to Manteuffel, “‘to get in touch with Count St. Vallier and to request him to clear 


up for us this difference of views.’’ Bismarck was complaining constantly to the French 
ambassador in Berlin of Arnim’s unsatisfactory reports (ibid., pp. 213, 216). 


2 G.P., I, 182-88. 
63 Gontaut-Biron, pp. 268, 274; Documents diplomatiques frangais, I, 213, 216. 
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in the belief that they are on bad terms.”** Arnim’s hasty at- 
tempts at explanation were worse than useless, for Bismarck 
had the damning evidence in his hands.® The chancellor now 
lodged a grave complaint against Arnim with the Kaiser, mak- 
ing out the complete case against him. The way was open to 
strike down the recalcitrant ambassador when the time was 
ripe, and this time was fast approaching. Thiers’s fall from of- 
fice, in May, 1873, alarmed Bismarck gravely® and brought 
down a blast of his wrath upon Arnim, whom he blamed in 
part for this setback to his policy.** In June, Bismarck secured 
the Kaiser’s assurance that Arnim should go at the proper mo- 
ment.®® 

Further mistakes in his post during the winter of 1873-74 laid 
Arnim open to additional censure from Berlin; and, although 
he persisted stubbornly in his sense of security, others were less 
blind.”® The first blow fell on April 29, 1874, when Bismarck, 
with the Kaiser’s consent, recalled Arnim from Paris.”! Deter- 
mined to fight for vindication, Arnim then completed his ruin 
by his blundering methods. In April he published anonymously 
some diplomatic documents intended to discredit his chief; they 
created a sensation but laid him open to severe condemnation 
for violation of the established canons of diplomacy, since there 


64 Gontaut-Biron, pp. 317-18. For stages in the relations of Bismarck and General 
von Manteuffel see Ludwig Dehio, ‘‘Edwin von Manteuffel und der Kaiser. Ein 
unbekanntes Kapitel aus der Geschichte der siebziger Jahre,’’ Deutsche Rundschau, 
CCVI (1926), 41 ff.; Ernst Bethke, Politische Generale, Kreise und Kreisen um Bismarck 
(Berlin, 1930), pp. 70 ff. 

85 The French were as puzzled as Arnim, though for other reasons, by the aberrations 
of the German foreign service (Gontaut-Biron, pp. 311-13, 317-18). 

6 Bismarck, Politische Briefe, I11, 291-92. ° G.W., VIII, 84, 87. 

68 Tbid., p. 87. Arnim received a stinging rebuke and was told to mend his ways or 
leave the service (G.P., I, 189-91). 

6° Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 126-27. Bismarck probably hoped to secure Arnim’s 
resignation, which the average man would have tendered under such blunt treatment. 
See G.W., VIII, 87. Arnim’s friends warned him of his peril all through the summer of 
1873, but he refused to take them seriously, feeling secure in the royal confidence 
(Arnim, pp. 104-6). 

70 Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 127-28. 

7 William I cushioned the shock by transferring Arnim to Constantinople (ibid., 
p. 128; Radowitz, I, 290). 
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was no doubt of his authorship.” In this way he destroyed what 
confidence and sympathy the Kaiser still retained for him, for 
William I regarded a breach of honor as a mortal sin. Arnim, 
not Bismarck, closed the door to William in his own face.” 
Confidently expecting the Kaiser to uphold him against Bis- 
marck, Arnim, when he reached Berlin, found William abso- 
lutely inaccessible.”4 Again Arnim blundered, rendering himself 
wholly vulnerable when he removed official documents from his 
embassy archives at his departure, thus completing the ruin of 
his integrity as a diplomat.” No one could defend him now; 
and his arrest, imprisonment, and trial followed shortly. 

Rumor quickly siezed upon and embroidered the few facts 
known to the public. On the one hand, fantastic stories began 
to go the rounds about the purported crimes of the former am- 
bassador. Contrariwise, the count’s friends assiduously pro- 
claimed that he was suffering from a purely personal act of ven- 
geance of the chancellor, who was seeking to eliminate a dan- 
gerous rival. The Arnim family, who were numerous, took the 
lead in this sort of thing, and their prominence in society made 
it hard for Bismarck’s partisans. The friction thus engendered 
lasted in some instances for years.” “Society,” in particular, 
displayed its rancor by a boycott of Bismarck’s home.” 

It is here that the Holstein problem emerges clearly. Unable 
to explain his precipitous catastrophe in any other way, Arnim, 
blinded by conceit, became convinced that it must have been 
the peculiar Holstein, who, as Bismarck’s spy, supplied the in- 
formation needed to break his career. The Arnim family, anx- 
ious somehow to save face, took up the story and spread it 

7 Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 128-30; Radowitz, I, 290; Hans Blum, Das Deutsche Reich 
zur Zeit Bismarcks (Leipsic, 1893), pp. 235-36; Arnim, pp. 152-53, 180-82. 

73 Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 130-31. 


74 Arnim, pp. 160-67. 

75 Radowitz, I, 290-91; Ballhausen, pp. 66-67. 

76 Radowitz, I, 291-92; Chlodwig Hohenlohe, I, 101; Siegfried von Kardorff, Wilhelm 
von Kardorff, ein nationaler Parlamentarier im Zeitalter Bismarcks und Wilhelms II, 
1828-1907 (Berlin, 1936), pp. 36-37. 

™ Heinrich von Poschinger, Fiirst Bismarck und die Parlamentarier: Die Tisch- 
gespriache des Reichskanzlers (Breslau, 1894-96), I, 80. 
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widely.”* Despite its rather general acceptance in the past, this 
story is subject to serious challenge. Holstein appears to have 
conducted himself:‘honorably toward his superior, and during 
the Arnim trial denied in court, under oath, that he had been 
sent to Paris by the chancellor’s order to report about his chief 
to Bismarck or anyone else. In his intimate letters to his cousin, 
Ida von Stiilpnagel, there is nothing whatever to indicate that 
Holstein had any part in Arnim’s fall. The editor of this volume 
therefore concludes that “the question remains open as to 
whether Holstein carried out ‘the dirty errand’ in the Arnim 
affair for which Bismarck is supposed to have used him.”’”® 

The probable explanation of Holstein’s role is that he was 
sent to Paris by Bismarck with the idea that he should be a 
“control organ” of Arnim, in whom the chancellor sensed a 
troublesome intriguer.*® But Holstein never concealed his atti- 
tude from Arnim, and the count knew his intimate relations with 
the Bismarcks from the beginning.*! Certainly it was Holstein’s 
privilege to write private letters to friends in office at Berlin 
about Arnim’s actions, which incensed his spirited sense of pa- 
triotism.** 

The point of greatest weight in Holstein’s favor, however, is 
that Bismarck did not need a spy to discover what Arnim was 
about. Puffed up with self-esteem, the ambassador apparently 
was never able to realize this. To begin with, it did not require 
the keen mind of a Bismarck to sense the eccentricities of Ar- 
nim’s reporting. In the second place, Arnim’s letters direct to 
the Kaiser, even though intended for him alone, invariably 
reached Bismarck from the loyal hand of his “‘master.’”’ In the 


78 Brauer, pp. 109-10; Monts, p. 188; Trotha, p. 97. 

79 Holstein, pp. xxx-xxi; this information is corroborated by Brauer, pp. 109-10, 
who says Holstein did nothing wrong. 

80 Monts, pp. 187-88, states categorically that he had it from Wesdehlen, counselor 
of the embassy at Paris under Arnim, that this was the precise situation. Holstein 
“entered into absolutely no relations with the ambassador, but . . . . he had the right to 
a knowledge of all transactions and documents.”’ See also Holstein, pp. 114-15. 

81 Arnim could have gotten rid of his subordinate, at least in 1871, had he wished 
(Holstein, p. 113). 

® Brauer, pp. 109-10. 
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third place—and this was vital—if Bismarck required an ex- 
traordinary source of information about the course of business 
in Paris, he certainly had developed it adequately through Man- 
teuffel and St. Vallier, which he had a perfect right to do. And, 
finally, Arnim had only himself to blame for the extremity of 
the disgrace which marked finis to his career. After setting out 
rashly to intrigue against his superior, he concluded with the 
clumsy publication of official secrets and the purloining of em- 
bassy documents—a course that must inevitably lose him the 
strongest allies on whom he relied for support. Therefore, de- 
spite the obvious lacunae in the documents now available, the 
historian must conclude that, until positive evidence to the con- 
trary comes to light, Holstein should stand absolved at least 
from the disreputable role attributed to him by the Arnim 
school of vilification. 

Arnim thus deserved the fate that befell him; but Holstein, 
and Germany as well, have had to suffer for his faults and per- 
haps for Bismarck’s methods of dealing with him.** Holstein 
became the whipping-boy for the Arnim clan and their sympa- 
thizers, and when he was recalled to Berlin they treated him to 
the ostracism they could not impose so well upon the chancellor. 
From a man of the world and society during his previous career 
abroad, he now lived the life of an ascetic recluse and remained 
far from all major social events. Formerly well dressed in the 
latest mode, he appeared henceforth clad in the queer rustic 
clothes of an eccentric. Holstein immersed himself in the work 
of the Foreign Office.** Now there came to the fore in his char- 
acter that excessive suspicion and mistrust that was to be his 
worst enemy. There was accentuated that shyness which led 
him to withdraw from all public notice and condemned him to 
be a “note-writing counselor.” For all his great talents—his 
fluency in the use of foreign languages, his charm as a racon- 
teur, his infallible memory—his usefulness was sharply limited, 
for he lived to himself in an unreal world. An incurable intro- 


83 Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 274-75. 
84 Brauer, p. 110; Monts, p. 188. 8® Brauer, pp. 108-9. 
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vert, documents and the “green table” became the extent of 
his horizon. He never comprehended, for example, the phenom- 
enal economic growth of Germany and its significance in inter- 
national politics. He was, in short, unfitted to pass judgment 
on the crucial decisions that arose for settlement by the Reich, 
which set out so optimistically in 1890 upon the ““New Course.” 
The sixteen years of his veiled dictatorship witnessed the dissipation of the 
Bismarckian heritage and left Germany without a friend except Austria, 
whose strength was ebbing. .... He combined an incomparable knowledge 
of detail with a pathetic inability to forecast the trend of events or to measure 
the effect of his policy on the decisions of other governments.™ 
Yet fate decreed that he alone was available, by reason of his 
long diplomatic career under Bismarck, to furnish the special- 
ist’s advice for his country; and perhaps Germany and the 
world today are doing penance remotely for the sins of Harry 
Arnim. Who can say what might not be the situation had a 
different Holstein urged Caprivi to renew the Reinsurance 
Treaty and insisted that Biilow view in a different light the 
project of an Anglo-German alliance? 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


86 Gooch, p. 116. 
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THE JEFFERSON-KORAIS CORRESPONDENCE 


STEPHEN G. CHACONAS 


HE Greek war for independence from the suzerainty of 
the Ottoman Empire had in Adamantios Korais,! 
philologist and patriot, one of its most ardent spokesmen 
and champions for constitutional liberalism. When the war first 
broke out in March, 1821, the cause of the Christian Greeks 
fighting against their Moslem overlords seemed destined for 
early success. But, as the struggle progressed, it brought into 
play the two main factors which comprised the “‘Greek ques- 
tion”; the stabilizing principles of the Metternichean system, 
and the imperialistic jealousies of the Great Powers— England, 
France, Austria, and Russia. Despite formidable post-Napole- 
onic alliances and diplomatic intrigues, to an astute observer, 
such as Adamantios Korais, it was clear that his fatherland 
would be freed from Ottoman control. It was not at all certain, 
however, that the incipient Greek state would become the 
satellite of autocratic Russia, ruled by hospodars, as was the 
case in the Danubian provinces of Moldavia-Wallachia; or a 
sovereign state with republican institutions, modeled after what 
Korais believed the most just of all governments, the United 
States of America. It was because the Greek patriot fervently 
hoped the latter would be the case that he wrote to his friend, 
the American statesman, Thomas Jefferson—whom he had met 
in Paris—for guidance in drawing up a suitable constitution for 
liberated Greece. 
Jefferson replied with a long and considerate letter in which 
1 The spelling of the Greek patriot’s name has varied considerably in English; it has 
appeared as ‘*Korais,”’ ““Koraes,”’ ““Corai,’ «nd ““Coray.”’ I have adopted the first form 
because of its wide currency, though the last spelling was the form Korais himself used 


in French. For a short biographical account of Adamantios Korais see P. Hubert, 
“‘Adamantios Korais,”’ L’acropole, VIII (1933), 19. 
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he offered numerous suggestions.? Beginning with the axiom 
that “the only legitimate objects of government” were “the 
equal rights of man and the happiness of every individual,” 
the aged American statesman pointed out that the limited 
geographical boundaries of independent Greece made it impera- 
tive that, unlike the United States, she adopt a centralized 
government with wide executive authority equipped to cope 
with the “‘warring powers of Europe.” He also advised that the 
legislature be divided into two houses but, differing again from 
the practice prevalent in the United States, that the members of 
- both houses be “redistributed by lot, once a week for a fort- 
night, ... . to avoid either one house or the other from getting the 
upper hand.” Jefferson thought the American system—per- 
mitting the judiciary to remain in office during good behavior— 
unwise because “man is not made to be trusted for life, if 
secured against all liability to account.’’ Consequently he told 
Korais that the Greek judiciary should be subject to removal by 
‘“‘a majority only of each house.’’ He concluded that the free- 
dom of the press should be assured, “for it was the best instru- 
ment for enlightening the mind of man, and improving him as a 
rational, moral, and social being.” 

The following three letters are from Korais to Jefferson; they 
were found in the unpublished Jefferson papers in the Library of 
Congress.’ Only an accent has been added here and there, other- 
wise the correspondence has been reproduced without change.* 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


2 I have chosen to summarize only, rather than reproduce, this one letter from Jef- 
ferson to Korais, dated October 31, 1823, which was an answer to the Greek philologist’s 
letter of July 10, 1823, because it has already been published: Albert Ellery Bergh (ed.), 
The writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, D.C., 1907), XV, 480-90. 


3 Bulletin of the bureau of rolls and library of the department of state, Vols. V1, VIII, X. 
Jefferson to Korais October $1, 1823; and Korais to Jefferson July 10, 1823, December 
28, 1823, and January 30, 1825. 


‘ This correspondence is touched upon in Nicholas Kaltchas, Introduction to the con- 
stitutional history of modern Greece (New York, 1940), pp. 16-17, and in my own work, 
Adamantios Korais: a study in Greek nationalism, chap. v, soon to be published in the 
Studies in history, economics and public law by the Columbia University Press. An 
article on this correspondence between Korais and Jefferson has appeared in Greek: 
I’. M. NoBdpov, ‘**H ’adAndoypadia rot Tképpepoov mpds tov Kopas,”” “EAAnviouds 
[George M. Novaros, “Jefferson’s correspondence with Korais,” Hellenism], XXIII 
(January-February, 1932), 102-5. I have not seen this study because the periodical 
Hellenism is not available, as far as I know, in the United States. 
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Korais to Jefferson 


I 
MonsIeEvrR, 


Vous avons rappelez peut-étre un Grec qui vous fut presenté il y a 
quelques années par feu M. Paradese, et qui eut méme le plaisir de 
diner chez vous, a Challiot. C’ est ce Grec méme, déja fort avancé en 
Age, au moment ov sa patrie va renaftre, qui prend la liberté de vous 
écrive cette lettre. 

Il n’ a pas été au pouvoir de nos tyrans d’ empécher cette renais- 
sance; mais c’ est précisément parce que notre liberté n’ est encore 
qu’ un enfant que son éducation exige bien des soins et des secours 
pour qu’ elle ne périsse dans son berceau. On ne peut espérer ces 
secours que des hommes véritablement libres. 

C’ est un malheur pour nous que de nous insurger dans un moment 
ou notre instruction publique ne faisait que commencer. Nous sortons 
d’ une trés mauvaise école, d’ une école Turque, c’ est tout dire; il 
est vrai que la Gréce moderne a produit inopinément des Leonidas et 
des Miltiades; mais sortie d’ une longue oppression, elle ne pouvait 
produire tout-a-coup des légisateurs tels que paruvent chez les 
anciens habitans, tels qu’ on a vus nos jours chez vous. 

C’ est encore un malheur pour nous, que d’ étre voisins des nations 
Européennes soi-disantes éclairées dans le moment oi elles se trouvent 
dans une crise: quand méme cette crise finirait par le triomphe du peu 
de liberté dont elles jouissant, il est 4 craindre qu’ elles n’ en laisseront 
a la Gréce, qu’ autant qu’ il convient a leur intéréts. Les Anglais 
aisement d’ embrasser notre cause, et commencent a nous donner des 
secours; mais vous savez de quelle nature sont les embrassement de 
vos chers péres, qui ne ressemblent pas du tout a leurs enfans: Ils ont 
déja commencé par traiter d’ excellence nos fonctionnaires publics, et 
finiront peut-étre par nous conseiller avec haute chambre, qui dans 
état ou notre corp politique, se trouve actuellement, ne pourra se 
composer que de toutes ses parties gangrénées. 

Que faut-il faire dans une pareille situation? Je |’ ignore. Le retour 
sous le joug turc em parait une chose physiquement impossible; mais 
je regarde aussi comme presque impossible que nos chers amis, voisins 
du Péloponnése, nous permettent jamais de former un gouvernement 
tel que nous le désirons; il n’est point dans leurs intéréts de laisser un 
si mauvais exemple a la portée et a la vue des Grecs des sept-tles, 
qu’ ils traitent déja d’ une maniére peu libérale. 
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Voyez, Monsieur, dans quelle perplexité doivent étre ceux des Grecs 
qui désirent le bonheur de leur nation. Je suis le doyen de ces Grecs, 
et depuis trente ans, voyant approcher |’ époque actuelle je n’ ai cessé 
d’ exhorter mes compatriotes, 4 s’ y préparer par |’ instruction. La 
bienveillance dont ils ont honoré mes exhortations m’ a servi d’ en- 
couragement a les continuer jusqu’ 4 ce moment. Mais que puis-je 
faire 41’ Age trés avancé ou je suis, et accablé de plusieurs infirmités. 
Mavrocordate,® que quelques flagorneurs ont commencé par qualifier 
de Prince, et finiront peut-étre par le faire croise a bien des imbecilles, 
vient de m’ écrive pour la prémiére fois. Son style bien loin de 
trancher du prince, annonce un homme qui travaille de bonne foi au 
bonheur de sa patrie. J’ ai cru sa lettre sincére, et je viens d’ y 
répondre enconséquence. 

Cette lettre a renouvellé mes regrés de ne pas vous avoir pour 
voisins, et m’ a suggéré en méme temps |’ idée de vous écrive, pour 
consulter vos lumiéres. Puisque la distance qui nous sépare ne vous 
permet point de vous secourir matériellement, permettez au moins 
que je vous fasse ces questions: 

1. Ne vous serait-il pas possible d’ envoyer en Gréce deux ou trois 
personnes de considération sous le nom de négociateurs pour des 
affaires commerciales? et cartes, pour vos intéréts méme je ne crois 
pas que vous pouissiez trouver un moment plus favorable 4 une pareille 
négociation. Ces personnes, chargées de vos affaires, pourront en méme 
temps pour leur lumiéres et par leur zéle pour la liberté, affermir ceux 
des Grecs qui sont a la téte des affaires dans leur noble résolution de 
conserver leur indépendance, en leur conseillont tous les moyens 
propres a former un bon gouvernement. La présence de ces personnes 
sur les lieux méme, pourrait nous servir d’ antidote pour neutraliser 
toutes les influences pernicieuses qui nous viennent de la part des 
ennemis de notre liberté. 

2. En cas que vous n’ ayiez point le project d’ envoyer des négocia- 
teurs, ou que vous n’ en croyanez pas encore le moment arrivé, ne 
pourriez vous, ou quelqu’ autre de vos compatriotes jouissant de la 
méme considération que vous, insérer dans quelqu’ en de vos journaux 


5 Prince Alexander Mavrocordatos acquired his title while in the service of the 
Sublime Porte before 1821 in the capacity of dragoman. Under the revolutionary con- 
stitution of Epidauros (1822), Mavrocordatos was appointed president of the executive 
corps of five. There is no adequate study in English on Mavrocordatos; for short 
sketches see William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and its successors, 1801-1822 (London, 
1922), pp. 76-77; George Finlay, History of Greece (Oxford, 1877), V, 242. 
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une lettre consultative sur les affaires de la Gréce? Cette lettre doit 
étre une réponse adressée 4 un Grec anonyme qui vous demande des 
conseile; et je pourrai, si vous avez la complaisance de m’ envoyer un 
exemplaire du journal qui aura publicé cette lettre, la traduire en Grec 
moderne. Ou je me tempe forte, ou une pareille lettre doit produire un 
effet salutaire sur les esprits de mes compatriotes, dont une partie 
considérable connait et révére votre nom. 

Si je demande de ne point nommer, c’ est que ma position, exige 
cette précaution. Au reste, vous n’ étes point astreint a la forme d’ une 
lettre; vous pouvez presenter vos conseils sous cella des réflexions, 
suggerées par |’ intérét que vous prenez au bonheur de la Gréce. 

Je prends la liberté, Monsieur, de vous envoyer avec cette lettre la 
Morale et la Politique d’ Aristote que j’ ai publices depuis peu. Je 
vous prie de m’ en accuser la reception, en adressant votre lettre, sous 
couvert, 4 mon domicile, Rue Madame No. 5 derriére le Luxembourg. 





Secourez-nous heureux Américains; ce n’ est point de |’ auméne que 
nous vous demandes c’ est plut6ét une occasion d’ augmenter votre 
bonheur que nous vous fournissons. 

Agréez, Monsieur, |’ assurance du profond respect que votre 


personne m’ a toujours inspiré. 
[Signed] Coray 


Paris, 10 Juillet 1823 


II 
Monsieur, 

Je vous suis ou ne peut plus reconnaissant pour la réponse, que vous 
avez eu la complaisance de me faire, et qui me fut remise avant hier 
par M. Warden. Trop longue pour votre respectable Age, elle un’ a 
paru trop courte pour le désir que j’ avais de recevoir des lecons, d’ un 
tel maitre. Je tacherai d’ en profiter, et du les tourner, s’ il est possible, 
au profit de ma nation; qui a montré jusqu’ 4 ce moment des prodiges 
du valeur, mais qui, delivré d’ un joug de Cannibales, eu peut encore 
posseder ni les legons du I’ instruction, ni celles du I’ expréience. Au 
moment ou je recue votre lettre, je venais d’ apprendre un nouveau 
combat naval, livré par les nétres 4 |’ escadre du tyran, et couronné 
du plus heureux succés. C’ étaient pour moi deux plaisirs a la fois; et 
j’ en avais grand besoin: car, outre les infirmités d’ un Age plus 
avancé que le votre, et une correspondance affrayante, qui ne laisse 
pas du les aggraver, mon aime est tourmentée du plus pénible des 
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tourmens (7d 45n\ov) |’ incertitude de |’ état future de ma patrie. Si 
je fus sr qu’ elle jouirait un jour du bonheur que votre sage constitu- 
tion vous procure, je descendrais dans la tombe avec la joie que 
recommandre Euripide a la famille du motif: 


Xailpovras, eio@nuovvras éxréure Sduwr. 


M. Warden, qui aura la complaisance du vous envoyer cette lettre, a 
bien voulu, Monsieur, avoir aussi celle du vous faire parvenir par la 
premiére occasion, un paquet du livres que je viens du lui remettre. 
I] contient un exemplaire de la seconde édition du Beccaria, traduit en 
Grec moderne et deux autres opuscules en grec ancien,® qui je vous prié 
d’ accepter. 

Continuez, Monsieur, du vous intéresser au sort du la Grecs; et 
recevez avec bienveillance mes trés-respectueux salutations. 

[Signed] A. Coray 

Paris, 28 Decembre 1823 


Ill 
MonsiIEurR, 


Veuillez bien me faire le plaisir d’ accepter un exemplaire de la 
réunion des opuscules politiquer de Plutarque,’ que je vien de publier. 
Mon Age ne me permettant plus d’ éditions fatigantez, il faut bien que 
je finisse ma carriére par des occupations qui me sauvent au moins de 
l’ ennui d’ une inaction complete. Dans le Dialoque qui sert de Pro- 
légoménes a ces opuscules, vous observez que je n’ ai point negligé de 
profiter de vos conseiles. 

Permettez-moi, Monsieur, qu’ a cette occasion je vous rapelle ce 
que j’ aieu déjal’ honneur de vous écrive sur vos relations futures avec 
la Gréce libre. Il est sans doute juste que la reconnaissance de son 
indépendance ne nuire aucunement a vos intéréts; mais je désirerais 
vous voir agir avec mois de ménagement. Les Anglais seront vrai- 
semblablement les premiers 4 reconnaitre ce qu’ ils ne peuvent plus 
empécher. II est de votre intérét, ce me semble, d’ avoir auprés du 


6 Adamantios Korais, Bexxapiov epi ’adicnudtwv xal rowa@y [Beccaria’s crimes and 
punishments] (Paris, 1823). The two works in ancient Greek which Korais speaks of 
were probably his four-volume edition of Strabo finished in 1819, or his two volumes 
on Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics, published in Paris in 1821 and 1822, respectively. 

7 Adamantios Korais, I]\ourapxov ra woAcrixé [Plutarch’s politics] (Paris, 1824). This 
is a collection of some of Plutarch’s treatises on government and was intended by Korais 
as a companion volume to Aristotle’s Politics. 
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gouvernement Grec quelques personnes autorisées 4 le reconnaitre 
simultanement avec les Anglais, ou de moins a ne laisser le temps a 
aucune autre puissance de se déclarer la seconde. 

Ces personnes pouvraient d’ ailleurs, avant la reconnaissance méme, 
y préparer les voies par des négociations secrétes, en méme temps 
qu’ ils seconderont par leurs conseils, le désir qu’ 4 la nation grecque 
de prendre votre gouvernement pour modéle. Plus la constitution de 
la Gréce sera conforme 4a la votre, plus vos intéréts y seront favoriser 
de préférence 4 ceux des autres nations. Croyez-moi, Monsieur, il est 
temps que vous songiez sérieusement a ne point nous abandonner a la 
discretion des Anglais. Ils commencent déja 4 noms honorer de titres, 
et vous savez que pour certaines oreilles les titres sont les trop pom- 
peux et trop éclatant pour ne point étouffer la modeste voix de la 
patrie. 

Voir venez, Monsieur, de donner un terrible soufflet aux oligarques 
de |’ Europe par la maniére dont vous traitez votre illustre héte; ce 
ne sont plus argument, mais des choses que vous opposes a leur 
sophisme: et “il ne faut pas se facher contre les choses, parce que cela 
ne leur fait rien.’’ C’ est un apophthegme qu’ on attribue 4 Turgot, 
mais qu’ Euripide avait dit avant lui. 

Tots rpayyuaow yap ovxi Pupotadar xpewv 
MédXe yap avrois obdev. 


Donnez leur un second soufflet, je vous en conjure, par la recon- 
naissance de |’ autonomie de ma patrie, pour que les Grecs libres puis- 
sent al’ avenir raison chez aux et traiter comme fréres les compatriotes 
de Jefferson et de Franclin. 


Ce sont vceux, Monsieur, 
la votre dévoué serviteur 
[Signed] A. Coray 
30 Janvier, 1825. 


Je n’ ai pas besoin, Monsieur, du vous 
provenir que cette lettre doit étre 
regardé comme une lettre anonyme. 














BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FRENCH IMPERIALISM 
IN THE PACIFIC ORIENT! 


JOHN F. CADY 


HE theme of the development of the French imperial tradition in 
| Indo-China did not begin to attract any considerable attention from 
historians until the Tongking crisis of 1883-84. One of the few early 
studies covering the subject in a comprehensive way was a thoughtful article 
contributed to the Revue des deux mondes by Henri Galos in May, 1864, en- 
titled, “‘L’expédition de Cochinchine et la politique frangaise dans |’Extréme 
Orient”’ (pp. 173-208). Galos here traced the beginnings of French policy in 
Indo-China back to an abortive treaty of alliance, of 1787, between the gov- 
ernment of Louis XVI and a pretender to the throne of Annam. His story 
related to the diplomatic and political activity of a French vicar apostolic 
resident i: that region, Pigneau de Behaine, bishop of Adran, who later gained 
high favor for himself and for other French adventurers at the court of Hué. 
The article reflected informed opinion of the period and was not congratula- 
tory in tone. It expressed anxiety, in fact, over the too-wide diffusion of 
French efforts from Mexico to Cochin China and called for a clearer definition 
of policy. For nearly two decades thereafter the discussion of French activity 
in the Pacific Orient moved on the level of immediate developments only.” 
The surprisingly well-integrated story, which one now can find, of almost 
unbroken national contacts in Indo-China is the subsequent creation of 
French apologists, both political and clerical. The aura of manifest destiny, 
therefore, rises thick from the literature. It is with the material basis of this 
tradition up to the point of the establishment of French control in 1861 that 
this article is concerned. The present threatened liquidation of French hold- 
ings in this part of Asia affords an appropriate opportunity for examining the 
subject. 


1 The author is happy to acknowledge the assistance of the Social Science Research 
Council in the form of a grant-in-aid, which afforded him the opportunity to complete 
the research in this subject. 


2 Examples are: Hippolyte Rouhaud, Les régions nouvelles: histoire du commerce et de 
la civilisation au nord de Océan Pacifique (1868) {unless otherwise indicated, place of 
publication is always Paris]; Paul Vial, Les premiéres années de la Cochinchine frangaise 
(1874); and M. de Villemereuil, Explorations et missions de Doudait de Lagrée: 
extraits de ses manuscrits (1883). Lagrée headed the first French protectorate in 
Cambodia in 1868. 
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The two outstanding authorities on the origins of French imperialism in the 
Pacific Orient are Henri Cordier and Abbé L. P. Adrien Launay. The first 
named was born in New Orleans in 1849. After being educated in France and 
England, he spent a number of years in China, and later he took up an im- 
portant teaching position at Paris in the School of Living Oriental Lan- 
guages.’ The second writer was the official historian for the Société des Mis- 
sions Etrangéres at Paris, the connections of which order with the Pacific 
Orient constitute a continuous French national link with the region going back 
to the 1660’s.4 Both men were competent historians. 

Cordier’s first treatment of French policy in the Far East, entitled Le 
conflit entre la France et la Chine (1883), was a thoroughgoing apologetic for 
contemporaneous French policy. Shortly thereafter, he added two short but 
useful documentary studies which drew upon various early archival sources 
of the French government.’ With the establishment of the periodical T’ouwng 
Pao, in 1891, which was devoted especially to the consideration of Indo- 
Chinese affairs, a convenient organ was available for the publication of 
Cordier’s numerous subsequent contributions to the subject of French im- 
perialism in that area. Cordier himself was, for a long time, the editor of the 
periodical. 

Cordier’s writings cover many phases of the subject. He explored such 
topics as early French relations with Burma® and their competition with 
Britain in southeastern Asia during the Napoleonic era.’ An article entitled 
“‘Américains et Francais 4 Canton au XVIII° siécle,” appeared in the Journal 
de Société Américaniste de Paris (1898). On the period of the Bourbon restora- 
tion he contributed two important studies dealing with various attempts made 
to establish official French relations with Annam.* On the Orleanist period he 
contributed only two items of minor importance in the editing of some unpub- 

5 New international encyclopedia (2d ed.; New York, 1914), VI, 77. His achievements 
won for him membership in the Institut de France and in the Royal Asiatic Society. 

‘ A clear explanation of the origin and character of the vicariate system of the Paris 
Missionary Society is given in K. S. Latourette, History of Christian missions in China 
(New York, 1929), pp. 105-29. 

5 La France en Chine au XVIII* siécle. Documents inédits publiés sur les manuscrits 
conservés au dépét des affaires étrangéres, avec une introduction et des notes (1883); and 
Le consulat de France 4 Hué sous la Restauration. Documents inédits, tirés des archives des 
départements des affaires étrangéres, de la marine, et des colonies (1884). 

6**Les Francais en Burmanie au XVIII° siécle,”” T’oung Pao, 1st ser., I (1891), 
15 ff., 189 ff.; II (1892), 1 ff., 390 ff. Also, ‘Mémoires sur le Pégou,”’ ibid., 2d ser., XXTII 
(1924), 99 ff. 

7™*La France et |’Angleterre en Indo-Chine et en Chine sous le Premier Empire,” 
T’oung Pao, 2d ser., II (1903), 201. 

8 “Bordeaux et Cochinchine sous la Restauration,’’ T’oung Pao, 2d ser., V (1905), 
505 ff.; “‘La reprise des relations de la France avec |’Annam sous la Restauration,”’ ibid., 
IV (1904), 1. The second is a monograph of 285 pages 
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lished documents.® Access to the most important French archival sources was 
obviously denied him, nor did he use oriental sources. ‘On the period of Louis 
Napoleon he wrote more widely. A study entitled “‘La politique coloniale de 
la France au début du Second Empire (Indo-Chine, 1852-1858)” merits spe- 
cial citation. It ran through many numbers of T’oung Pao and was later pub- 
lished as a separate volume.!° Another study dealt not too critically with 
several irregular French contacts with Annam, including a visit by a French 
war vessel to Tourane, in 1856, and an abortive negotiation of the Consul at 
Shanghai, Montigny, at the same port.!! Cordier’s two most substantial 
monographs are companion volumes dealing with the French expeditions 
against China, in 1857-58 and in 1860." Both of these are heavily documented 
and are recognized as standard accounts although they have disappointingly 
little to say about the diplomatic preparation for the episodes. Between these 
two expeditions Baron Gros negotiated the first French treaty with Japan, an 
event which Cordier also examined.'* 

In addition to such monographic accounts, Cordier contributed to the sub- 
ject of Far Eastern relations in a more general way. Appearing serially in 
T’oung Pao, from 1891 to 1906, were the “‘Archives pour servir a l’étude de 
l'histoire ... de Asie orientale,’ edited by Cordier and Gustave Schlegel.'4 
Cordier’s Histoire des relations de la Chine avec les puissances occidentales'® 
covers, principally, the period from 1860 to 1900 and contains a reprinting of 
his original study of Le conflit entre la France et la Chine (Vol. I, chaps. xiii- 
xxvi). The final contributions made by Cordier were four volumes of mis- 
cellaneous essays" and a general treatment of the foreign relations of China." 

Cordier drew upon a large mass of unprinted source material. The data in 
the archives at the Quai d’Orsay were not accessible to him, although he seems 


® See his La premieére ligation de France en Chine (1847): documents inédits (Leyden, 
1906). Wis Les origines de deux établissements francais dans l’ Extréme Orient: Chang-hai, 
Ningpo; documents inédits (1896), is a diatribe against United States Consul Griswald at 
Shanghai for opposing the French Concession. 

10 T’oung Pao, 2d ser., X (1909), 17 ff., 183 ff., 306 ff., 666 ff.; Vol. XI (1910), March 
and May numbers; XII (1911), 38 ff., 157 ff. It was reprinted at Leyden in 1911, under 
the same title, measuring 264 pages. 

“Ta France et la Cochinchine, 1852-1858: la mission du Catinat 4 Tourane 
(1856),”” T’oung Pao, 2d ser., VII (1906), 481-514. 

12 [expédition de Chine de 1857-58: histoire diplomatique, notes et documents (1905) ; 
L’expédition de Chine de 1860 (1906). 

13 ‘Le premier traité de la France avec le Japan (Yedo, 9 Octobre 1858),”’ T’oung 
Pao, 2d ser., XIII (1912), 205-90. 

14 Ist ser., Vols. I-X; 2d ser., Vols. I-VI, Leyden. 6 3 vols.; 1901-2. 

16 Mélanges d'histoire et de géographie orientales (4 vols.; 1914-23). 


\7 Histoire générale de la Chine et de ses relations avec les pays étrangéres depuis les 
temps les plus anciens jusqu’a la chute de la dynastie mandchoue (1920). 
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to have had limited access to those of the ministry of marine. His writings 
were national in character and dealt largely with the political side of the story. 
He left much to be said on the parallel story of French missionary activity. 
It *s this latter phase that Abbé L. P. Adrien Launay treated so fully. 

Launay’s first published work, appearing in 1884, gave a general account 
of the history of Indo-China from earliest times.’* On the subject of French 
missionary activities in Tongking, in particular, he published, nine years later, 
his Mgr Retord et le Tonkin catholique (1831—1858).!° Another more compre- 
hensive book on the subject appeared from his pen in 1900.2° He also edited 
the letters of the founder of the vicariate system, Mgr Francois Pallu,”! and a 
volume of documents illustrating the history of the Paris Missionary Society.” 
By far the most important contribution of Launay was his general history of 
the same society.** The latter work is particularly significant to the student 
of French imperial developments during the period from 1847 to 1860, directly 
prior to armed French intervention. The immediate missionary background 
of the French war with China, Launay treated in his last important work.** 

Launay wrote as a protagonist for the missionary cause and as an advocate 
for the collaboration of armed French intervention in its behalf. There is, 
nevertheless, much significant information that can be gleaned from his writ- 
ing. The high quality of his work is apparent when placed alongside the 
partisan accounts of writers like Abbé Eugéne Louvet.*° 

The other general accounts bearing upon the subject can be quickly dis- 
posed of. An able study by Albert Septans borrowed heavily from informa- 
tion contained in the article by Galos, but it included also pertinent references 
from the archives of the ministry of marine.*® The most scholarly and bal- 


18 Histoire ancienne et moderne del’ Annam; Tong-King et Cochinchine, depuis l'année 
2700 avant l’ére chrétienne jusqu’d nos jours (1884). 

18 Lyon, 1893. French political and missionary collusion in the area is represented in 
a favorable light. 

20 Les missionnaires francais au Tonkin (1900). 

21 Lettres de monseigneur Pallu (2 vols.; Angouléme, 1905). 

2 Documents historiques relatifs a la Société des Missions Etrangéres (Lille, 1890; 
2d ed., Vannes, 1905). 

23 Histoire générale de la Société des Missions Etrangéres depuis sa formation jusqu’a 
nos jours (3 vols.; 1894). 

24 Histoire des missions de Chine: mission du Kouange-Si (1903). A later edition 
(Vannes, 1909) carried a supplement covering ‘‘Négociations relatives au martyre 
d’ August Chapdelaine.”’ 

% La Cochinchine religieuse (2 vols.; 1885). Volume II covers the period from 1847 
to 1858. His disclaimer of any connection between missionaries and political agents 
is quite untenable. 


26 Les commencements de l’ Indo-Chine frangaise d’aprés des archives du ministére du la 
marine et des colonies (1887). 
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anced treatment of the French tradition in Cochin China was written by a 
professor at the Sorbonne, Prosper Cultru.?’ His work is particularly valuable 
in exploring the efforts made to establish commercial contacts in the middle 
eighteenth century.** The book is admirably balanced, being critical both of 
Cordier’s implied manifest destiny and of Launay’s missionary apologetic. It 
will doubtless long remain a standard work on the subject. H. B. Morse’s 
International relations of the Chinese Empire, Volume I (London, 1910), makes 
no material contribution to the French aspects of the 1840-60 period which it 
covers. Another general work of merit, dealing primarily with the colonial 
period rather than with origins, is Edmond Chassigneux’s L’Indochine.*® 
Thomas Ennis has recently covered the main thread of French imperial tradi- 
tion in the introduction to his French policy and development in Indo-China 
(Chicago, 1936). Virginia Thompson’s French Indo-China (New York, 1937) 
covers only the colonial aspects of the subject but contains a formidable bib- 
liography of six hundred titles, many of them unused by the author. 

Among the monographic materials bearing on events to 1848, only a few 
additional titles need be mentioned relating to the period up to 1830. Louis 
Baudiment has written on the life and work of Francois Pallu.*® Charles B. 
Maybon contributed articles on early French contacts with Cochin China," 
and in a full-length account published in 1919 he traced European contacts 
with Annam from 1592 to 1820 with special emphasis on the work of the 
bishop of Adran.** Pierre de Joinville added materially to Cordier’s discussion 
of the abortive French attempts, under the Bourbons after 1815, to establish 
commercial and consular relations with Annam. His editing of a 250-page 
journal of a naval officer from the same period, done under the auspices of the 
Société de l’Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, is a first-rate performance.** 


27 Histoire de la Cocinchine frangaise, des origines 4 1883 (1910). 

8 Jean Ajelbert’s L’Indochine par les Frangais (1931) covers the same story in an 
adequate way. 

2° Volume V of the Histoire des colonies frangaises (1932). This series is edited by 
Gabriel Hanotaux. The subtitle is L’erpansion de la France dans le monde. 

30 Francois Pallu, principal fondateur de la Société des Missions Etrangéres (1934) ; 
Un mémoire anonyme sur Frangois Pallu, principal fondateur des Missions Etrangéres 
(Tours, 1934). 

31 See his “‘Les Européens en Cochinchine et au Tonkin (1600-1775),’’ Revue in- 
dochinoise, XXV (1916), 48-98, 411-50. He discovered and edited a manuscript from 
the foreign office dating from 1807 entitled La relation sur le Tonkin et la Cochinchine de 
Mgr de la Bissachére ... (1920). 

® Histoire moderne du pays d’ Annam (1592-1820): étude sur les premiers rapports des 
Européens et d’Annamites et sur V'établissement de la dynastie annamite des Nguyén 
(1919). 

33 Ta mission de la Cybéle en Extréme-Orient, 1817-1818: journal de voyage du capi- 
taine A. de Kergariou (1914). The book contains a map, an index, and a good bib- 
liography. 
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The same author also wrote on the attempted establishment of commercial 
connections with the merchants of Bordeaux and Annam during the Restora- 
tion period.*4 

It was during the last eight years of the regime of Louis Philippe that effec- 
tive French diplomatic and naval contacts with the countries of the Far East 
were first established. The first decisive action taken in the Pacific Orient, 
namely, the acquisition of the island of Tahiti in the Society group, has been 
recently re-examined by J. R. Baldwin.** Regular French relations with China 
date from 1840, when a vice-consular post was set up in Canton. Evidence of 
the new interest at Paris, growing out of the Opium War, is found in a pub- 
lished memorandum entitled Programme d’une mission en Chine, fait et 
adressé par A. S. Bellé ad M. Thiers, le 19 mars et le 16 avril, 1840 (1842). R. P. 
Delvaux has written concerning an embassy sent to Paris, in 1839-42, by the 
Annamite king, who was fearful of French retaliation for repeated executions 
of Catholic priests by his government.*® 

The records deriving from the mission of Adolf Philibert Dubois Jancigny 
to China, in 1841-43, leave much to be desired. The descriptive report by 
Jancigny himself on the regions visited tells very little of what one would like 
to know.*’ Two others are written by commanders of the French naval forces 
active in Chinese waters during the early forties.** What is here needed is 
access to the archives of the department of marine. 

The available material is far more satisfactory with respect to the negotia- 
tion by Lagrené of the Treaty of Whampoa in 1844. An intimate account of 
the French negotiations with the Chinese commissioners is available in the 
diary of the day-to-day conferences preserved by Lagrené’s interpreter, J. M. 
Callery.** Additional details with respect to the negotiations concerning the 
guarantee for religious privileges are revealed in a later work written by the 


3¢“*Les armateurs de Bordeaux et I’Indochine sous la Restauration,’ Revue de 
Uhistoire des colonies frangaises, TX (1920), 91-128, 197-248. 

% “England and the French seizure of the Society Islands,’ Journal of modern his- 
tory, X (1938), 212-31. British Record Office material was used by Baldwin, but ap- 
parently the United States consular correspondence from Tahiti was not used. 


8° ““T’ambassade de Minh-Mang 4a Louis Philippe, 1839 4 1841,’’ Bulletin des amis du 
vieux Hué, XV (1928), 257-64. 


37 Japon, Indo-Chine, Empire Birman (ou Ava), Siam, Annam (ou Cochinchine), 
Péninsule Malaise ... (1850). 

38 “*Extrait d’un rapport de M. Favin Lévéque ... commandant de corvette l’Héroine, 
en date du juin 1843,’ Annales maritimes et coloniales, LXXXVI (1843), 869-89; 
“Extrait d’un rapport de M. Cécille, capitaine de vaisseau commandant la frégate 
l’Erigone et la division navale frangaise en station dans les mers de Chine, en date du 18 
aoit 1843,” ibid., LX X XVII (1844), 750-80. 


3° Journal des opérations diplomatiques de la légation frangaise en Chine (Macao, 
1845). The diary runs from August 13 to October 22, 1844, and ends abruptly on 
p. 276. It is a rare book. 
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same man.*° Charles Lavallée subsequently edited from archival data a great 
deal of the official manuscript correspondence covering the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Whampoa.“ It is somewhat less informing than Callery’s data. 

Secondary accounts dealing with the period include the writings of two 
Chinese historians, P. C. Kuo and T. F. Tsiang, both of whom had access to 
the Ch’ou pan yi wu shih mo [Beginning and end of the management of 
barbarian affairs]. They are particularly helpful in throwing new light on the 
viewpoint of the Chinese officials in charge of the negotiation with Lagrené. 

A little-known aspect of the Lagrené mission was the abortive attempt 
made to acquire a French base of operations on the island of Basilan lying 
between Mindonao and Borneo. A near-contemporary article on the episode 
can be found in the Revue des deux mondes for May, 1845, under “‘Chronique 
de la quinzaine.’’** Lavallée discussed the effort in the same periodical in 1853 
(III, 569 ff.). A reported work by Gestin, on Lagrené’s activities as a 
whole,** has not been examined by the writer. 

The Lagrené mission gave rise to another document, an extensive economic 
report prepared by one of the minor members, Charles de Montigny, which 
was published by the ministry of agriculture and commerce.* Montigny later 
secured appointment as the first French consul at Shanghai in 1848 on the 
strength of this report. 

Concerning the more or less irregular activities of French naval officers sta- 
tioned in Far Eastern waters during the 1840’s, the published information is 
incomplete and scattered. The Chinese repository contains two pertinent arti- 


40 Correspondance diplomatique chinoise relative aux négociations du traité de Wham- 
poa, 1844 (1879). Callery was a renegade missionary but a noted sinologue. 

4t France et Chine, Vol. 1: Traité de Whampoa (1844): correspondance diplomatique de 
M. de Lagrené (1900). 

2 P. C. Kuo, A critical study of the first Anglo-Chinese war, with documents (Shanghai, 
1935); T. F. Tsiang, ‘“The extension of equal commercial privileges to other nations than 
the British after the Treaty of Nanking,’’ Chinese social and political science review, 
1931; idem, ‘‘New light on Chinese diplomacy, 1836—49,”” Journal of modern history, I11 
(1931), 578-91. Kuo’s work, although longer, is apologetic and superficial on the whole. 
See also Cyrus H. Peake, ‘‘Documents available for research on the modern history of 
China,’’ American historical review, XX XI (1932), 61-70. 

43 1845, IT, 1033-36. 

44 Le traité d’amitié et de commerce avec la Chine en 1844 et Vl expédition de Basilan 
(n.d.). British officials feared that France contemplated seizing Chusan Island, and 
demanded guarantees before returning it to Chinese control. 

4 ‘Manuel du négociant francais en Chine: ou commerce de la Chine consideré au 
point de vue Francais,” Part II, Chine et Indo-Chine (‘‘Faits commerciaux,’’ Vol. X 
(1846]). 

46 This was a monthly journal published at Canton, Macao, and Hong Kong from 
1832 to 1851. The final volume (XX) is the index for the whole series. It was virtually 
superseded by the North China Herald of Shanghai, in 1850, which is also a standard 
source for current information. 
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cles by Isidore Hedde,*’ as well as numerous minor references to the subject. 
From the French side, the Annales maritimes et coloniales contain some addi- 
tional information.** Victor Tantet’s inventory catalogues of materials in the 
department of colonies*® afford some guidance. The actual policy pursued by 
Guizot with respect to the Far East during the 1840’s is not considered in an 
adequate way by any of the published accounts. 

During the period of the revolution of 1848 and the four-year incumbency 
of the prince-president Louis Napoleon, French agents in the Far East re- 
ceived little or no direction from Paris. In addition to the works of Cordier 
already cited, two significant accounts by naval commanders survive to sug- 
gest the spontaneous nature of the activity of marine officers. A multiple- 
volume work by Jurien de la Graviére, commander of the corvette, “‘La 
Bayonnaise,””*’ is a pleasing and instructive study of the island groups off 
southwestern Asia which he visited. Another work by Théophile de Ferriére 
de Voyer comes from the same year, 1854.°' Concerning the activities of the 
French legation at Macao headed by M. de Bourboulon, Volumes II and III 
of the memoires of his young assistant, Marie-René Roussel de Courcy,™ are 
very useful. British side lights on the same situation can be gleaned from the 
Autobiographical recollections of Sir John Bowring (London, 1877) and from 
the laudatory biography of Harry Parkes by Stanley Lane-Poole.** 

The attitude of the prince-president toward the Catholic missionary pro 


47**Notices of Cochinchina made during a visit in the spring of 1844,’ Chinese 
repository, XV (1846), 113-24; “‘An account of the visit of the French vessels, the 
Gloire and the Victorieuse to Cochinchina, from the Singaporean,” ibid., XVI, 310-14. 


48 See especially “Suite des opérations dans les mers de Chine et du Japon de la 
division navale sous les ordres de M. le capitaine de vaisseau Lapierre (extrait d’une 
lettre particuliére),”’ Annales, C (1847), 862-67; CI (1847), 56-65. This series ends 
with Vol. CIIT (1847), and there appears to be nothing comparable to it in the succeed- 
ing Napoleonic period. 

49 Archives coloniales: inventaire sommaire de la correspondance générale de la Cochin- 
chine, 1686-1863 (1905); also Catalogue méthodique de la bibliographie du ministére des 
colonies (1905). Another work of Tantet, unexamined by the writer, is referred to as 
Archives de la marine et des colonies. Cochinchine, 1819-1863 (n.d.). 

50 Voyage en Chine et dans les mers et archipels de cet empire pendant les années 1847- 
1848-1849-1850 (2 vols.; 1854). 

51 Une ambassade frangaise en Chine: journal de voyage (1854). Less important is 
S. J. Mercier, Campagne du “‘Cassini’’ dans les mers de Chine (1851-1854) (1889). 

52 Souvenirs (4 vols.; 1900). De Courcy was an ardent apologist of the missionary 
program while resident at Macao. His book is influenced by anticlerical leanings, which 
he developed later in life. Bourboulon himself was a thoroughgoing skeptic in religion 


and a follower of Fourier. 
53 The life of Sir Harry Parkes (2 vols.; London, 1894). 
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gram in the Far East differed from that of Guizot by being opportunistic and 
lacking in sincerity of purpose.*4 The irrepressible French consul at Shanghai, 
Charles de Montigny, was allowed free rein because of the prevailing indif- 
ference at Paris. His activities in connection with the establishment of the 
French Concession at Shanghai and the eventual expulsion of the rebels from 
the native city are well described in a recent book on the subject by Maybon 
and Fredet,® which taps much archival data and supersedes earlier works on 
the topic.*® Tyler Dennett’s Americans in eastern Asia (New York, 1922) con- 
tributes much to the general scene but only incidentally to French policy here 
as in other periods. Except for Dennett’s exaggerated acceptance of the valid- 
ity of the interpretations of Humphrey Marshall his work holds up well.’ The 
standard biography by Alexander Michie® of the British consul at Shanghai, 
Rutherford Alcock, has been entirely superseded as respects the founding of 
the customs inspectorate by the recently published archival studies of John 
King Fairbank.*® 

Another aspect of Montigny’s program at Shanghai was his repeated inter- 
vention with local mandarins on behalf of the safety of Catholic missionary 
agencies operating within a radius of fifty miles or more of Shanghai. Mon- 
tigny’s own Recollections (date unknown) has not been examined by the 
writer. Two contemporary accounts of the missionary program in the area of 


54On the question of his Roman policy see Bernard d’Harcourt, Diplomatie et 
diplomates: les quatre ministéres de M. Drouyn de Lhuys (1882); and Jean Maurain, 
La politique ecclésiastique du Second Empire de 1852 4 1869 (1930). The latter is a capital 
book. 


55 Charles B. Maybon et Jean Fredet, Histoire de la Concession Frangaise de Changhai 
(1929). 


56 See Fauvel, L’ histoire de la Concession Francaise de Changhai (1899); Montalto de 
Jésus, Historic Shanghai (Shanghai, 1909); and Arthur Millac’s “‘Les Francais 4 
Changhai en 1853-1855: Episodes du siége de Changhai par les Impériaux,”” Revue de 
l’Extréme Orient, published under the direction of Henri Cordier, Vol. II (1883). 


57 The voluminous material available in house and senate executive documents cover- 
ing correspondence of Messrs. Marshall, McLane, Parker, and Reed, used by Dennett, 
contain so little on the subject of French policy during the fifties that they hardly de- 
serve to be cited in detail. 


58 The Englishman in China during the Victorian era, as illustrated in the career of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1900). 


59**The provisional system at Shanghai in 1853-54,” Chinese social and political 
science review, XVIII (1935), 455-504; XIX (1935), 65-124; “‘The creation of the 
foreign inspectorate of customs at Shanghai,” ibid., XIX (1935), 469-514; XX (1935), 
42-100; “‘The definition of the foreign inspectorate of customs at Shanghai, 1854— 
1855,’ Nankai sociological and economic quarterly, TX (1936), 125-63. 
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Shanghai, one by R. P. Broullion® and the other by Charles Lavallée," give 
full recognition to the abilities of Montigny. A much more detailed survey of 
the subject may be found in the first. volume of Joseph de la Serviére’s 
Histoire de la mission du Kiang-nan (Shanghai, 1914). The Marquis de 
Moges, in his Recollections of Baron Gros’s embassy to China and Japan in 
1857-58 (London, 1860), also alludes (pp. 196-97) to Montigny’s remarkable 
reputation for bold initiative when any French interests were involved. The 
archives of the ministry of foreign affairs contain much additional material. 
An encyclopedic account of American consular activity at the various ports of 
China, including Shanghai, is available in Eldon Griffin’s Clippers and con- 
suls .... (Ann Arbor, 1938).® 

French writings explanatory of their attitude toward the Taiping Rebellion 
vary in point of view. The most widely publicized account by J. M. Callery 
and Dr. Yvan was extremely sympathetic to the rebel cause.** The antirebel 
attitude of contemporary Catholic writers, such as La Serviére and Broullion, 
already cited,® was more characteristic of the French position; but these men 
did not base their opposition primarily upon the hybrid Protestant aspects of 
the rebellion, as some have supposed. René de Courcy attributed the phe- 
nomenon to social factors running far deeper than the influence of the Protes- 
tant missionaries or other immediate factors.* 

France achieved a basis for independent action during the years 1854-58. 
Participation by France as Britain’s ally in naval operations against Russia in 
the Pacific waters during the Crimean War gave her a position of added dig- 
nity and power. The best account of Russia’s oriental policy in this connec- 
tion is found in Hoo Chi-Tsai’s Les bases conventionnelles des relations modernes 
entre la Chine et la Russie (1918).*’ The simultaneous accession of a new pro- 
French regime in Egypt and the reopening of negotiations by De Lesseps for a 


69 Missions de Chine: memoire sur l'état actuel de la mission du Kiang-Nan, 1842-1855 
(1855). This work is used extensively by Maybon. 
61 **Les Jésuites en Chine,’’ Rerue des deux mondes, II (1856), 523-36. 


® The remainder of the title is Jésuites de la province de France, 1840-1899 (Zi ka-wei, 


i 


prés Chang-hai). 

63 The subtitle is American consular and commercial relations with eastern Asia, 1845- 
1860. The author examined all American consular records available. 

64 [insurrection en Chine ... (1853). This book also went through two English edi- 
tions in 1853 and later was translated into German and Portuguese. 

8 See above, nn. 60 and 62. 

6 “*T’insurrection chinoise, son origine et ses progrés,”’’ Revue des deux mondes, 2d ser., 
XXXIV (1861), 1-35, 312-60. Bourboulon realized that France was not in a position to 
compete with European and American rivals in appropriating the spoils in case the 
Taipings should overthrow the Manchu regime. 


67 See also G. I. Nevelskoy, Les exploits des officiers de marine russe en Extréme Orient 
de la Russie en 1849 @ 1855 (St. Petersbourg, 1878). 
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canal at Suez in 1854 is well told by H. L. Hoskins’ British routes to India (New 
York, 1928). The new perspective in which such events enabled Paris to view 
the affairs of the Pacific Orient is reflected in a book by Théophile Bilbaut.** 
The canal project did not immediately materialize, of course, but French in- 
terest was intrigued by the possibilities inherent in the prospective control of a 
short-cut route to the Far East via Egypt and the Red Sea.*® 

Other historical materials bearing on French policy in the middle fifties 
relate to Siam and Indo-China. When Montigny returned to China after a 
period of leave in France in 1856, he was entrusted with the task of negotiating 
a commercial treaty with Siam, where the British minister, Sir John Bowring,’ 
had already paved the way.”? Montigny’s negotiation at Bangkok and his 
bungling failure in his contacts with Cambodia and Annam have been the 
subject of treatment not only by Cordier” but also by Charles Meyniard, 
whose able work” was sponsored by the Bibliothéque Générale de Géographie. 
The clerical writers, Launay and Louvet, attempted to defend the activities of 
Montigny here as elsewhere.”* Montigny’s humiliating fiasco in Annam, as 
well as the resumption of persecution of missionaries by that state, made it 
appear imperative to some that a demonstration of French naval power be 
made in Indo-China. This could best be done under cover of continued co- 
operation with Britain in the Orient. 

Published French materials covering the origins of the Anglo-French 
war with China, from 1857 to 1860, center around the judicial murder of 
Father Chapdelaine, which provided the excuse for French participation. A 
special reference in the Annales de la Propagation de la Foi (XX VII [1856], 
461-81) reproduced a contemporary letter bearing on the subject. René de 
Courcy, in his L’Empire du Milicu (1860; 2d ed., 1867),’4 provided one of 
the best commentaries on local French attitude toward this occurrence and 
the unfortunate Arrow War. It was at this juncture that the abortive 1787 


68 Le canal de Suez et les intéréts internationaux; la Cochinchine francaise et le royaume 
de Cambodge (1870). 

69 The purchase of Obock as a coaling station in 1862 is a case in point. 

70 See Sir John Bowring, The kingdom and people of Siam, with a narrative of the 
mission to that country in 1855 (2 vols.; London, 1857); Lane-Poole’s Life of Sir Harry 
Parkes (see above, n. 54) covers the same story from the point of view of Bowring’s 
interpreter. 

71 See above, n. 11. 

7 Le Second Empire en Indochine (Siam, Cambodge, Annam): Uouverture de Siam au 
commerce et la convention du Cambodge (1891; 2d ed., 1894). 

73 See Launay’s Mgr Retord (above, n. 19) and Louvet’s La Cochinchine religieuse 
(n. 25), Vol. II. 

74 De Courcy also covers the situation of 1857 in Volume III of his Souvenirs (above, 
n. 52). He had no sympathy for the conduct of John Bowring and Harry Parkes in the 
Arrow War. 
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treaty of the Bishop of Adran was resurrected and examined with a view to 
finding a pretext for French action in Annam. The several contemporary dis- 
cussions of the war, from the Paris point of view,” are discreetly silent on 
matters of prestige or territorial ambition which might invite embarrassing 
questions from London. 

The standard first-hand account of the first French expedition to China in 
1857-58 was prepared by the Marquis de Moges, secretary to Baron Gros, 
who headed the French mission.” Baron de Bazancourt provided a satisfac- 
tory account of naval operations in both Chinese and Indo-Chinese waters, 
based in large measure on the correspondence exchanged between the naval 
commander, Rigault de Genouilly, and the department of marine.” 

The British side of the story is more easily accessible. The Arrow War is 
covered by a special volume of parliamentary papers on the subject.7* The 
first two volumes of the Elgin papers’® can be supplemented by Theodore 
Walrond’s edition of the Letters and Journals of James, eighth earl of Elgin 
(London, 1872). Laurence Oliphant’s standard account of the first Elgin mis- 
sion is not uniformly dependable and is disappointingly meager with refer- 
ence to the French role.*° 

Friction between the allied British and French forces was chronic. Both in 
China and in Paris evidences appeared in 1858 that the French had ulterior 
business to attend to in Annam.*! Evidence of British resentment at the in- 
satiable craving of the French forces for military glory can be found in the 


_ ™%M. M. Léon Pagés et Benoit d’Azy, Les droits, les intéréts et les devoirs de la France 
en Cochinchine (1857); V. de Mars, “‘La question chinoise,’’ Revue des deux mondes, 2d 
ser., [IX (1857), 481-534; Benoit d’ Azy, ““L’expédition francaise en Cochinchine (en 1857). 
“Situation actuelle, but que doit e proposer la France,” from the Correspondant, February 
25, 1861, and in the Bulletin de la Société d’ Etudes Indochinoises, No. 23 (May, 1918), 
pp. 581-85. 

7 Souvenirs d’une ambassade en Chine ... en 1857 et 1858 (1860). The English trans- 
lation has already been cited. Matters were taken entirely out of Bourboulon’s hands, 
so that the regular diplomatic correspondence is very disappointing. 


17 Les expéditions de Chine et de Cochinchine d’aprés des documents officiels (2 vols.; 
1861-62). 


78 Correspondence respecting insults in China (London, 1857). 


79 Papers relating to the proceedings of Her Majesty's naval forces at Canton (with 
appendix) (London, 1857); Correspondence relative to the Earl of Elgin’s special missions 
to China and Japan, 1857-1859 (London, 1859). 


8° Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s mission to China and Japan in the years 1857-58-59 
(2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1859; New York, 1860). 


81 See Moniteur Universel for January 25, 1858. At the outset Baron Gros and 
Admiral Genouilly engaged in some heated exchanges over the relative importance of 
their respective missions. 
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well-known account by the correspondent of the London Times.” Contrari- 
wise, French resentment at the tone of assumed superiority of the British 
press is reflected in an article by C. Lavallée in the Revue des deux mondes for 
July 1, 1859.8* An article by Friedrick Theodor Paul, Baron von der Osten- 
Sacken, in the Journal de Saint Petersbourg has a suggestive title** but has not 
been examined by the writer. The almost illegible two-volume manuscript 
diary of William B. Reed® will reward patient decipherment with details per- 
taining to the intimacy obtaining between Gros and Putiatin. The only other 
useful American source publications on the period are the often-consulted 
senate executive documents, which cover almost in extenso the correspondance 
of Parker, Reed, Williams, and Ward.*® 

The published materials available on the initial attacks of Admiral Genouil- 
ly’s naval forces upon Tourane and Saigon (1858-59), following the conclusion 
of the negotiations at Tientsin, are fairly voluminous. The admiral’s own ver- 
sion of his discouraging experience at Tourane*’ can be checked against the 
journal of Lieutenant Baulmont, which was published in successive numbers 
of the Revue indochinoise.** A letter reproduced in the Journal des Débats 
(December 5, 1858) also describes the difficulties encountered at Tourane, as 
does an article by Leon de Rosny in the Revue orientale et américaine.®® A 
recently published contemporaneous account of French military operations in 
Indo-China by Abel Boeuf,® an infantry officer, is of value for an immediate 
view of events. The Académie des Sciences Coloniales, in its Comptes rendus des 
séances,"' has preserved a good first-hand account of Genouilly’s capture of 
Saigon early in 1859, as well as some of the letters, of Rear-Admiral Page,” 

® George Wingrove Cooke, China: being the “‘Times’’ special correspondence from 
China in the years 1857-58 (London, 1858; 2d ed., New York, 1859). 

83 “*Une historiographie de la presse anglaise dans la guerre de Chine,”’ 1859, Vol. III. 

84 ‘Souvenirs de l’ambassade du Comte Poutiatine en Chine,”’ 1876. The author was 
second secretary to Putiatin. 

85 ‘*Private diary of mission to China 1857-59,” 2-volume manuscript in the Manu- 
script Division, Library of Congress. 

86 Senate Document No. 47 (35th Cong., Ist sess.); Senate Document No. 30 (36th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

87 Expédition de Tourane: relation empruntée au journal de M.Ch ... Ge ... éeritlors du 
bombardement de Tourane par le Catinat, 24 aotit, 1858 (n.d.). 


88**La prise de Tourane, septembre, 1858, et 8 mai 1859-15 septembre 1859,” 
Revue indochinoise, XII (1904), 691-730; XIII (1905), 13-28. 

89 “Ta Cochinchine et l’occupation francaise du port de Tourane,”’ I (1859), 57-77. 

% Histoire de la conquéte de la Cochinchine (1858-1861) (Saigon, 1927). 

% M. Picanon, “‘La prise de Saigon en février 1859 et les débuts de notre action en 
Cochinchine,”’ VIII (1926-27), 385-94. 


®H. Deherain, Lettres familiéres du contre-amiral Page sur la campagne de I’ Indo- 
Chine (1859-61) (n.d.). * 
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who succeeded Genouilly in October, 1859. Colonel Henri de Ponchalon left a 
valuable record in diary form® covering the entire campaign, and a brief 
account by A. Sallet appeared in the Bulletin des amis du vieuxr Hué.** 
French accounts of this first campaign against Annam pay little or no atten- 
tion to the fact of Spanish participation in it. The invitation to the Spanish to 
join them was purely an afterthought designed as window-dressing for Lon- 
don’s worried view. The later embarrassing aspects of the Spanish connection 
have been satisfactorily explored recently by R. Stanley Thomson.” 
Evidences of connections between missionary and naval personnel prior to 
and during the first Annamite campaign can be found in the works of Launay, 
already cited.* Genouilly himself was virtually the nominee of the Paris Mis- 
sionary Society and had been encouraged to expect co-operation from a native 
Christian uprising, upon his appearance at Tourane. Two additional pub- 
lished documents bear upon the subject: one, a complaining letter sent by 
Genouilly from Tourane on September 21, 1859;% the other, a contemporane- 
ous report by a French officer.** Missionary apologists attributed Genouilly’s 
failure at Tourane to his refusal to launch a land attack on Hué. 
Concerning the second Anglo-French expedition to China, the Gros-Elgin 
mission of 1859-60, the two basic French collections of printed source mate- 
rials are the Yellow Book of Baron Gros®® and the account prepared by the 
French military commander, Cousin de Montauban.’ The livre jaune is, of 
course, a highly selected body of material. Montauban’s account reflects some 
of the rivalry obtaining between the participating forces but contains little 
that is useful from the standpoint of general French policy. Aside from the 
latter portion of the Baron de Bazancourt’s two-volume work, already cited 
(n. 77), the most useful eyewitness account is probably that of Charles de 
Mutrécy.'" A collection of letters and memoirs by Armand Lucy includes 
%3 Indo-Chine: souvenirs de voyage et de campagne, 1858-1860 (Tours, 1896). 


% “Campagne franco-espagnole du centre-Annam. Prise de Tourane, 1858-1859,” 
XV (1928), 171-79. 

%**The diplomacy of imperialism: France and Spain in Cochinchina, 1858-63,”’ 
Journal of modern history, XII (1940), 334-56. The writer covered archival materials in 
both French and Spanish capitals. 

% See above, nn. 19, 20, and 23. 

87 ““Rapport adressé au ministére de la marine,’ Annales de la Propagation de la 
Foi, XXXII (1860), 78-80. 

8 Lieutenant Colonel Ducret, “‘Note sur l’occupation frangaise de |’Indochine,”’ 
Revue indochinoise, XXIII (1915), 425-38. 

* Jean B. L. Gros, Négociations entre la France et la Chine en 1860. Livre jaune du 
baron Gros extrait de sa correspondance et de son journal (1864). 


100 Charles G. M. A. A. Cousin de Montauban, comte de Palikao, L’erpédition de 
Chine en 1860. Souvenirs du général Cousin de Montauban, comte de Palikao (1932). 


101 Journal de la campagne de Chine, 1859-1860-1861 (1861). 
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maps and illustrative drawings.’ Another volume of letters by Adolphe Ar- 
mand tells the story of the outward journey.! A third account, by Maurice 
Irrisson, Comte d’Herisson,! is a short-range view of operations in China by 
an interpreter connected with the French forces. Another immediate view of 
military operations only is the work of Georges de Keroulée.!°> From these 
personal narratives can be gleaned the significant ideas entertained as to the 
ultimate objectives of French effort in the Orient, and also they show evidence 
of lack of harmonious relations with the British. A particularly valuable ac- 
count, of a different nature, prepared by a naval officer, Lieutenant Pallu, is 
based upon materials made available by the ministries of war and marine in 
Paris.!°° 

There are also a number of secondary accounts. Two early ones are by Just 
Jean Etienne Roy!” and Paul Varin.’ In Lavalleé’s volume, France et Chine 
(n. 41, above), Part II is concerned with the expedition of 1860. Of no special 
significance is H. Boguen, La France et l’ Angleterre en Chine, en 1860 (1891). 
A periodical account appearing in the Revue des deux mondes, entitled “L’In- 
fluence frangaise en Chine,” is apparently authoritative and is cited freely by 
Cordier.!°° 

The most useful selection from British writings on the 1860 expedition is 
Volume II of Lord Stanmore’s biography of Sidney Herbert.!!° Herbert, as 
secretary for war, was charged with making the detailed arrangements for this 
joint expedition. Many of the letters reproduced in Volume II are commen- 
taries on the problems of Anglo-French co-operation. The third volume of the 
Elgin correspendence""' is still a standard source of great importance on this 
campaign. Henry Knowles has edited the private journals of James Hope 
Grant, the commander of the British land forces in northern China.'” Major- 


102 Souvenirs de voyage: lettres intimes sur la campagne de Chine en 1860 (Marseille, 
1861). 

103 Lettres de l' expédition de Chine et de Cochinchine ... (1864). 

104 T)’Herisson, Journal d’un interpréte en Chine (1886; 2d ed., 1901). D’Herisson is 
also the author of The loot of the imperial summer palace at Pekin, reproduced in the 
Smithsonian Institute annual report for 1900 (Washington, 1901), pp. 601-35. 

10 Souvenirs de l’expédition de Chine: un voyage a Pekin (1861). 

106 Leopold Pallu [de la Barriére], Relation de l’expédition de Chine en 1860 (1860; 
2d ed., 1863). This work is sometimes listed under the name of General Blondel. 

107 La Chine et la Cochinchine. L’histoire de la guerre des Frangais et des Anglais contre 
les Chinois depuis 1844 jusqu’au traité, 1860 (Lille, 1862). This study treats such matters 
as geography, climate, products, as well as diplomatic relations, up to April, 1861, 

108 Expédition de Chine (1862). 109 P, Giquel, III (1864), 963-93. 

10 Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of Lea (2 vols.; London, 1906). 

11. Correspondence respecting affairs in China, 1859-60 (London, 1861). 

2 Incidents in the China War of 1860, compiled from the private journals of General Sir 
Tope Grant (Edinburgh, 1875). 
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General Allgood’s companion account is confined largely to military minu- 
tia.3 Personal accounts by Henry Brougham Loch, David Field Rennie, 
Gr. J. Wolseley, Robert Swinhoe, and others are useful. Swinhoe’s account is 
one of the most satisfactory records of the campaign as a whole.''4 

American accounts contribute little of importance on the affairs of 1860. 
The writings of Samuel Wells Williams cover the general secondary English 
accounts thoroughly" but are decidedly disappointing when viewed from the 
standpoint of any critical or discerning first-hand comment. American rela- 
tions with Russia, having an oblique bearing on the situation, have been 
explored by Frank Golder and E. A. Adamov.'!® Tyler Dennett’s article on 
“‘Seward’s Far Eastern policy’'” underscores the fact that full American co- 
operation with the maritime powers in the Far East during the fifties was lack- 
ing. Other general works make little contribution to the subject of French 
policy. 

From Chinese writers come several works of varying value. Among the 
best are two short articles by T. F. Tsiang on the Chinese side of the story, 
from the rebuff of the allied forces at Taku in 1859 to the final negotiations at 
Peking." The general discussion by Wei-tai Shen''® of Chinese foreign policy 
during the period of her wars with Europe falls considerably short of what one 
might expect from such a study. Valuable information on the methods of con- 
ducting foreign affairs in China is to be found in a work by P. C. Hsieh.'”° A 
book by Mao-Yee-Hang on the political and economic relations of China with 


43 China war, 1860; letters and journal, by Major General G. Allgood (London, 1901). 


44 Loch, Personal narrative of occurrences during Lord Elgin’s second embassy to China 
in 1860 (London, 1900); Rennie, The British arms in North China and Japan; Peking 
1860; Kagoshima 1862 (London, 1864); Wolseley, Narrative of the war with China in 1860 
(London, 1862); Swinhoe, Narrative of the North-China campaign of 1860 (London, 1861). 

115 “Narrative of the American embassy to Peking,” Journal of the North-China 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, II (December, 1859), 315-49; The middle kingdom 
(2 vols.; final ed., New York, 1883). A history of China (New York, 1897) is a reprint of 
historical chapters from the previous title. 

116 Golder’s articles on Russian-American relations in the American historical review, 
XX (1915), 801-12; XXV (1920), 411-25; XX VI (1926), 454-64, have not yet been 
superseded. Adamov, “‘Russia and the United States at the time of the Civil War,” 
Journal of modern history, II (1930), 586-602, repeats Golder’s article in Vol. XX of the 
American historical review. 

"7 American historical review, XXVIII (1922), 45-62. 


118 “China after the victory of Taku, June 25, 1859, American historical review, 
XXXV (1929), 79-84; “China, England, and Russia in 1860,”’ in Cambridge historical 
journal, III (1929), 115-21. 

19 China’s foreign policy, 1839-1860 (New York, 1932). 

120 The government of China, 1644-1911 (Baltimore, 1925). 
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the powers from 1842 to 1860'*! contains an excellent bibliography of printed 
materials, especially those in French. This book is carelessly written, how- 
ever, and the author used only a small fraction of the bibliography mentioned. 
The official Chinese archives covering barbarian affairs, it is reported by those 
who have examined them, contain very few references to French relations as 
such. 

The historiography of the establishment of French control in Indo-China 
following the conclusion of the Chinese war lies beyond the limits of this arti- 
cle. The immediate events following the resumption of military operations in 
1861 have been wel! presented by Leopold Pallu.'!” Two near-contemporary 
attempts to rationalize French activity were made by M. H. Abel."* As was 
said at the outset, not until the crisis of 1883-84 did the French take up the 
subject of traditional imperial interests in the Far East in serious fashion.'*4 

Bibliographies on Indo-China, official and otherwise, abound. Information 
relative to the standard surveys of French diplomatic historiography, pub- 
lished since 1866, can be had by reference to the Guide of S. F. Bemis and 
G. G. Griffin.’ The most extensive private collection of titles is Henri Cor- 
dier’s Biblioteca indosinica (4 vols.; 1912-15). This work is supplemented and 
brought down to 1929 in an excellent survey by Paul Boudet and Remy 
Bourgeois.'”° 

Much research remains to be done in the area of unpublished manuscript 
collections, both naval and diplomatic, in Paris and in London. Materials in 
the Public Record Office and in the search room at the offices on the Quai 
d’Orsay were available before the outbreak of the present war. The more vital 
data in the files of the ministry of marine were not then accessible. It may be 
many years before the story can be traced in a definitive way. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


121 Les relations politiques et économiques entre la Chine et les puissances de 1842 a 1860 
(Lyons, 1923). 

12 Pallu, Histoire de Vl expédition de Cochinchine en 1861 (1864 and 1888). 

123 Abel, Solution pratique de la question de Cochinchine ... (1864) and La question de 
Cochinchine au point de vue des intéréts frangais (1864; 2d ed., 1928). 

124 Jules Ferry’s propagandist account, Le Tonkin et la mére-patrie, went through four 
editions from 1883 to 1890. Hippolyte-Albert Gautier, Les Frangais au Tonkin, 1787- 
1883 (1884) was elicited by the same patriotic urge. 

1% Guide to the diplomatic history of the United States, 1775-1921 (Washington, 1935), 
pp. 701-2, items 4734-38. 

126 Bibliographie de l’ Indochine francaise, 1913-1926 (Hanoi, 1929). A later supple- 
ment covers the years 1927-29. 
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The art of modern warfare. By HERMANN Forrtscu. Translated by THEo- 
porE W. Kwnautu. Introduction by Masor Grorce Fievpine Exror. 
New York: Veritas Press, 1940. Pp. 273. $2.75. 

Decisive battles: their influence upon history and civilization. By Masor-GEn- 
ERAL J. F. C. Futter. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. 
1060. $4.50. 

No single technical volume on the technique of the Blitzkrieg has received 
more attention than Foertsch’s Kriegskunst heute und morgen, translated in 
this country as The art of modern warfare. The reviewer has used the book as a 
text in courses on military theory at the University of Chicago and has found 
it extremely useful for both academic and professional students. Probably the 
best commentary on the value of this work is to be found in the reaction to it 
of the officers of World War I who, after twenty years’ absence from military 
studies, are now exposed to the advanced type of military thinking outlined by 
Colonel Foertsch. 

The original German work was written before the outbreak of the present 
war, but events to date have shown it to be a sound guidebook in the Blitz- 
krieg technique. The meat of the volume is in the section entitled ‘Modern 
warfare,” for the introductory chapters on fundamentals and definitions can 
be studied in any basic manual dealing with military theory. However, the 
definition and description of the modern forms of attack, eccentric and con- 
centric (in chap. iv), read like a capsuled description of present German opera- 
tions on both the eastern and the western fronts. Part II, ‘““The wars of yester- 
day: what were they like?”’ is of little interest to the historian. Foertsch is here 
simply dealing in generalities. In Part III, ““Modern warfare,” Foertsch gives 
his blueprint of war as it will be fought by the Wehrmacht. Here will be noticed 
that hopeful and forward-looking state of mind which made it possible for the 
German general staff, after the debacle of 1918, to prepare the dramatic vic- 
tories of 1939 and 1940. Most illuminating in this connection is the writer’s 
castigation of those who believe that “the next war always begins where the 
last one left off.” Foertsch is vehement in his opposition to such an idea. 
“That is a dangerous remark!” (p. 114). ‘“Then all that would be needed 
would be carefully to store away all the experience gained in the last war, and 
to dig it up when the war drums sounded again.”’ Here in a few terse words 
is the explanation of the contrasting French and German preparations for the 
“Battle of France.’’ The writer notices that his countrymen have an edge 
over others in preparing for the future war. “‘Lost wars call more insistently 
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for examination than those that have been won. They never let you rest, and 
force you to reflect, while victories always harbor the danger that lies in the 
self confidence of the victor.” 

What form will the future war take? Foertsch says that it will obviously 
be total in nature and will require a large-scale army, differing, however, from 
the old mass type of World War I. The Douhet theories of aerial conflict are 
only partly acceptable to Foertsch, since the Italian theorist does not give the 
proper place to what Foertsch considers decisive action by ground armies. 
There is one hopeful note for Hitler’s enemies. This German protagonist of 
the Blitzkrieg does not expect that the future war, i.e., World War II, will be 
won decisively by a series of brief lightning actions. ‘‘Every new weapon has, 
in time, found its counteragent” (p. 123). If Foertsch is as good a prophet 
here as in other parts of his study, he is saying that German superiority on the 
field must disappear when the enemies of Germany find a counteragent to 
the Blitzkrieg. Every person who reads even so much as the headlines will 
find Foertsch’s treatment of weapons and tactics to be interesting and enlight- 
ening. Particularly good is the thumbnail treatment of the problems of pur- 
suit and retreat (pp. 221 ff.). The book has practically nothing new on the 
larger problems of grand strategy. Perhaps this is because the innovations in 
warfare presented in such lucid outline by Colonel Foertsch are to be found in 
the fields of tactics and logistics rather than in the strategic sphere. 

Fuller’s Decisive battles is one of the most imposing volumes to come from 
the prolific pen of this English general, who has averaged over one book a 
year on military subjects since the last war. Unfortunately, this work suffers, 
as all sequels tend to suffer, by comparison with Creasy’s classic. Among the 
dozens of similar volumes written since Creasy’s original work, the general 
tendency has been to find some special ‘‘angle”’ to bring some freshness to the 
study of military history. Stephen Crane, author of the Red badge of courage, 
tried to write the history of decisive battles from the point of view of the com- 
mon soldier. Galindo attempted to show that the campaigns fought in South 
America during the revolutionary wars were as decisive as any fought in the 
Old World. Fuller has apparently written to prove that the decisive factor 
in military history is the struggle between softness and decadence, which 
come as the result of the love of gold, and vigor and strength, which are found 
in authoritarian rule. It was to be hoped that Major-General Fuller, who has 
given as much attention to the study of the principles of warfare as any man 
now living, would attempt to tie his studies together with some search for 
these principles. However, there is little that gives continuity to this string of 
battles save Fuller’s hatred of ‘‘the mob” and the evils he finds in 2 commercial 
civilization. On the Battle of Hastings, Fuller writes: ““Each people demands 
a period of absolutism in order to break away from encrusted privileges and 
crystallized traditions... .” (p. 199). Or, he speaks sadly of the “South 
American bullion” which destroys the Latin church of the West (p. 278). The 
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attack of the English fleet on Copenhagen he calls “‘one of the happiest days 
in the history of international finance.”’ 

The book describes thirty-seven battles, ranging from Arbela to the cam- 
paign of 1938 in Aragon. One can hardly quarrel with any writer who at- 
tempts to make a choice of “decisive "battles. The general reader, however, 
will conclude that Fuller attempted to avoid those great battles which had 
been adequately treated by Creasy and others. As a result, the battles and 
campaigns here treated vary greatly as to their importance. For example, 
Fuller writes a section on the campaign of Mai Chio in Italy’s attempted con- 
quest of Ethiopia. With Ethiopia now wrested from Italy’s grasp, it is hard 
to see how Mai Chio can be considered decisive in world history. Generally 
speaking, the “‘great-man” approach is used throughout the book. The Battle 
of Warsaw becomes a personal contest between Pilsudski and Toukhatchevski 
(sic); and the First Battle of the Marne, a biographical treatment of Joffre. 

There is a great deal of padding in this work, which is supposed to deal with 
military history. Thus, the chapter on ‘“The Battle of Manzikert”’ begins on 
page 205; the treatment of the battle itself begins on page 219; and the chapter 
ends four pages later. As in all works of this kind, there is an unevenness of 
quality. The writing throughout is good, ofttimes brilliant, but the treatment 
of the battles themselves is often sketchy in the extreme. An attempt has been 
made to use source material in the first part of the book, which deals with the 
battles of antiquity. In the more modern period the tendency is to fall back 
upon memoir literature and general histories. For some reason Fuller has 
avoided the accepted military histories by Delbriick, Kromayer, Veith, etc. 
The battles of Rossbach and Leuthen are treated almost entirely from memoir 
literature, and it appears that the great general staff volumes on Die Kriege 
Friederichs des Grossen were not consulted. A study of Captain Lyet’s work 
might have changed the treatment of Joffre at the Marne. Interpretation and 
detail are often questionable or outright erroneous. London, it is said, engi- 
neered the Napoleonic attack on Russia (p. 622), and behind the battlefield of 
Leipsic stands the international (Jewish) banker. It is equally absurd to 
speak of “‘the negrofication of the southern states” (p. 697) as a result of the 
American Civil War. The footnotes are generally dilettante in character 
and take the reader down some bypaths quite removed from military history. 
The maps are, on the whole, usable. It is unfortunate that Fuller’s book could 
not have been condensed to one-third its size, so as to include only the well- 
written and pertinent treatment of important epochs in military history. 


Huaeu M. Coie 


University of Chicago 
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Nationalism. A report by a study group of members of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 360. 
$3.75. 


This book, like all the other valuable publications issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, is ‘primarily concerned to 
throw light on burning problems of the day.”” Nationalism is certainly one of 
the most dominant problems of the day. From the French Revolution on, 
until the outbreak of the second World War it has been the single most potent 
factor determining the trends of the history of an age which has rightly been 
called the “‘age of nationalism.”’ Thus, undoubtedly, the study of nationalism 
should be, at the present time, one of the main concerns of historians and po- 
litical scientists; and the enterprise of the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs in requesting a group of its members to study nationalism in the modern 
world is to be welcomed. The book has the good qualities which characterize 
the publications of the Royal Institute of International Affairs: it is written 
with clarity, charm, and great restraint; and, though it is based mainly on 
secondary sources, it certainly uses the best available material. But it shows 
also the defect of being the collective work of a group (the individual authors 
of the different chapters are not named); and, in spite of many valuable 
details and much stimulating thought contained in it, the book, as a whole, 
strikes the reader as of an inconclusive character and not entirely adequate in 
its treatment of the tremendous impact of nationalism on our period and the 
forces released by it. 

The book consists of eighteen chapters, of which the first nine offer a his- 
torical survey of nationalism. The method here adopted is a geographical one. 
After chapters on the ‘“‘Growth of nationalism in western Europe,” special 
chapters are devoted to “The rise of German nationalism” and to ““The rise 
of Russian nationalism’’—the latter one seems to me especially good; then 
follow, in a rather sketchy and hardly adequate way, four chapters on “‘Other 
European national movements,” “‘American and Dominion nationalisms,” 
‘‘Nationalism in Asia,” and, finally, a brief chapter on ‘‘Jewish nationalism.” 
This geographic method seems less appropriate to an analysis of nationalism 
than the comparative method. Professor Carlton Hayes has drawn attention 
to the important fact of the existence of different types of nationalism; the 
same name covers entirely different and often opposite attitudes. This com- 
plexity in the fundamental aspects of nationalism is mentioned in the present 
book, but it is not sufficiently made the basis of an understanding of the phe- 
nomenon. Nationalism is, on the whole, treated here as a form of political and 
economic organization, which it undoubtedly is, and not sufficiently as a stage 
in the history of ideas influenced by the intellectual and moral development of 
society. This leads in many passages to an identification of nineteenth-cen- 
tury nationalism and of present totalitarian nationalism, which obscures the 
real issue. 
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This weakness becomes manifest more in the contemporary part of the 
book than in the historical analysis. It is probably the drawback of a work by 
a collective committee that many excellent statements and judgments about 
different aspects of nationalism are left as casual remarks and not integrated 
to other parts of the book, where the approach to a given problem becomes 
entirely different. The chapter on contemporary European nationalism, which 
strikes the present reviewer as unsatisfactory, is followed later by one on the 
theory of post-war dictatorships, which if integrated into the chapter on con- 
temporary European nationalism would have given it a better balance. 
Though the now manifest development of National Socialism and diminution 
or obliteration of all other nationalisms was inherent in the theory before 
1939, it is in no way stressed in the present book, which leads us to the thresh- 
old of the war of 1939 but hardly offers guidance as to the possible changes in 
the concept of nationalism which this cataclysmic event may produce. The 
concluding part of the book is formed by a thoughtful chapter on nationalism 
and the economic order, followed by four chapters which discuss the nature 
of nations and the problems of various opposition movements against nation- 
alism or against the nationalist state. The discussion ends with the statement: 

The psychology of the principal totalitarian states is essentially a psychology of 
crisis, induced by a sense of grievance against the rest of the world. If this tension were 
relaxed and the peoples of these countries gradually ceased to regard themselves as vic- 
tims of discrimination and persecution by the outside world, we might expect to see 
(in these countries) a partial revival of criticism of national policies on ethical grounds. 
This statement entirely overlooks the metaphysical depth of the crisis and 
the historical tradition out of which totalitarian nationalism arose. It reveals 
a lack of understanding of the forces at work in the years preceding the out- 
break of the second World War, which reminded this reviewer of the attitude 
displayed by Sir Nevile Henderson in his Failure of a mission. Thus the stu- 
dent of nationalism may not gain from this book a full understanding of its 
nature in our time, but he will increase his insight into the complexity and 
ramifications of the problem, and he will welcome the wealth of information 
and suggestions presented to him by the labor and discussions of the eight 
English scholars who are primarily responsible for this collective work. 

Hans Koun 
Smith College 





The Ukraine: a history. By W. E. D. AtteN. Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 404. $4.50. 

A history of Ukraine. By Micnart Hrusnevsky. Edited by O. J. FrepEeriK- 
SEN. Preface by GrorGE VERNADSKY. Published for the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Association. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xiv+629. $4.00. 

The revived interest in the Ukraine during the past few years has produced 
the first relatively full studies in English on its history. These two are note- 
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worthy since they do explain the Ukrainian question and the significance of 
the country and its people. From the student’s view, however, neither can be 
considered fully objective or adequate. 

The translation of Hrushevsky’s work is the best statement now available in 
English of nationalist Ukrainian history; it is made by a man who himself for 
a quarter-century was a part of that history and contributed vastly to its 
historiography. It is presented, he says, in the Greek sense as “‘the story of 
a land and of a people.” Thus the story is carried from the geological ori- 
gins to the creation of an independent Ukrainian state in January, 1918. From 
the first the land is Ukraine, and the Slavic peoples who come to occupy it are 
Ukrainians. It is generally accepted by the objective students of East Euro- 
pean history that the Kievan state is an episode in the history of all eastern 
Slavs. It is the particular worth of this “‘history”’ that the development of the 
Ukrainian branch is traced clearly from the decline of that state, proving that 
the present-day Ukraine does have a past distinct from that of Great Russia 
or of White Russia. The church follows an independent course, as an organi- 
zation, from the fourteenth century; the people undergo the influence of 
Lithuanian and later of the more alien Polish law; while the chief political 
actors of Ukraine, the Cossacks (or Kozaks), appear in the records from the 
last decades of the fifteenth century. Also, the first movements against Polish 
control embracing all classes date from 1490 and 1509 (pp. 145-46). From this 
time the Cossacks rise in importance until they dominate the scene in the great 
movements of Khmelnitsky and his successors. At the time of the Ukraine’s 
incorporation into the Russian Empire under Catherine II, there are already 
stirring the liberalism and the romanticism that were to create the modern 
concepts of nationalism. How these forces produced the Ukrainianism of to- 
day is revealed by Hrushevsky in the chapters covering the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One third of the book is devoted to the history through the sixteenth 
century, another third to the heroic seventeenth, and the remainder to events 
after Mazepa. The last two chapters are, properly, not considered a part of 
the main text: chapter xxiv is a heated, and frequently inaccurate, commen- 
tary on events of World War I, while chapter xxv, written by the editor on 
the basis of notes by one of the translators, is a summary of events since 
1918. 

The volume on which the translation is based was originally published in 
Ukrainian in 1911. It is almost purely political. Thus the author and the 
book are products of nineteenth-century romantic nationalism, and therein 
lies the chief defects of the work. By Hrushevsky’s own definition (p. 151) the 
name “‘Ukraine”’ originates in the fifteenth century in its strict meaning of 
“‘borderland”—‘‘because it was the borderland of the civilized Christian 
world.” The use of the word earlier, then, does not have national significance, 
and it is somewhat anomalous to apply “Ukraine” and “‘Ukrainians”’ to the 
Kievan state and its people. This method is irritating when one finds that the 
documents down through the eighteenth century refer to “the land of Rus” 
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and to “‘the people of Rus”’ (see pp. 121, 242, 244—45, etc.). Even Khmelnitsky 
and Mazepa considered themselves as heads of Rus (pp. 284, 354). It is from 
the seventeenth century that ‘“‘Ukraine”’ begins to be accepted generally as a 
politico-geographical area whose people may be called ‘‘Ukrainians’’—though 
as in distinction from Muscovy and Muscovites (as on p. 356). Further, the 
use of the phrases ‘‘new democratic social order” and “‘incompletely developed 
system of democracy” (pp. 348, 349) is not sufficiently explained. There is no 
adequate discussion of the Ukrainian influence on Great-Russian cultural de- 
velopments, and there is a complete neglect of the forces—chiefly economic— 
which bound the Ukraine to the Russian Empire. The omissions, of course, 
help accentuate the distinctness of the Ukrainian from the Russian. 

Allen’s approach in The Ukraine is in sharp contrast to that of Hrushevsky. 
This appears clearly from the statement (p. 65) that ‘‘it is hardly possible . . . 
to discuss the question of a distinctive ‘Ukrainian’ nationality and its origins, 
before a peculiar combination of historical factors operating between 1590 and 
1700 produced a community on the borderland of the Polish realm which be- 
came united” by religious, economic, and political circumstances. Allen, then, 
is an antidote to the sometimes egregious nationalism of the translation. Also, 
he more effectively places the Ukraine in the history of Europe and the Near 
East and in contemporary world affairs. There is a strong effort toward ob- 
jectivity; the result, however, is an overemphasis on the “‘Russian”’ interpre- 
tation. 

The method of the study and the admitted haste in which it was completed 
are responsible for the bad organization, the unevenness, and the errors so 
glaring in the book. The history to 1569 and the period of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries each consumes only sixty pages. One third is devoted to 
the seventeenth century, and another third to the period from 1914 and an 
“economic history.”” The consequence of this organization is that the author 
overlooks the independence of the earlier phases of Ukrainian history, as well as 
other vital developments in church and law, that made possible the creation of 
Ukrainian nationalism. Three pages are expended on the study of the possible 
Circassian origins of the word ‘‘Cossack,”’ while the church brotherhoods—so 
important for the events of the seventeenth century—are virtually ignored. 
The treatment of the nineteenth century is so sketchy that its significance for 
the modern Ukrainian movement is lost. An example of an error-in-fact is the 
statement that Herzen’s Kolokol was published in Geneva instead of in London 
(p. 250). Also, the account of the German attitude toward the Ukraine on the 
eve of the war of 1914 is confused and erroneous, being based on misinterpreta- 
tions and misconceptions (pp. 269 ff.). There is much dependence on such 
works as the Cambridge Histories, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Slavonic 


review, and English outlines of Russian and Polish history. 
Both books have a bibliography, an index, and appendixes of lists of rulers, 
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etc. The Hrushevsky volume is much handsomer in format, a contributory 
factor being three examples of seventeenth-century cartography. The student 


will find the maps in Allen of greater aid in reading. 
ALFRED A, SKERPAN 
New York City 


Constitutional thought in sixteenth-century France: a study in the evolution of 
ideas. By Witu1aAmM Farr Cuurcn. (“Harvard historical studies,’ Vol. 
XLVII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 360. 
$3.75. ¢ 
The late middle ages were much troubled by the conflicting ideas of king- 

ship: that the ruler was, on the one hand, a representative of the people; and 

that he was, on the other hand, divinely appointed. This conflict was inherited 
by the sixteenth century, which, being a period full of the propaganda urge, 
had men of courage and ability who sought to resolve this conflict for good and 
for all and who wished to define precisely the relative powers of king, parle- 
ment, and estates general. In addition to their leanings toward reform, the men 
of this century had a conservative bent; they desired to restore the original form 
to things and institutions which they thought had been corrupted during the 
gothic ages. The French jurists of the Renaissance wanted to know what 
checks existed upon the king’s power; whether parlement could debate royal 
epistolae; whether they needed to be registered by parlement; if the king was 
subject to law which his predecessors or he himself had made; if he could tax 
without consent of the people; and whether he should force his will with let- 
tres de jussion, licts de justice, or by the theory of prescription. The temper of 
the age was certainly mildly in favor of seeing the royal prerogatives limited 
in practice (if not in theory); but the dreadful religious conflicts, in which the 
representatives of the people showed themselves so irresponsible, caused the 
theory of absolutism to prevail strongly by the end of the sixteenth century 

with the reign of Henry IV. 

This is a subject upon which a vast amount of literature has been written, 
but Mr. Church is the first author who has concentrated his focus upon the 
French legists of the Renaissance. It would be difficult for anyone to take is- 
sue with the main body of material in this book, since it keeps very close to the 
actual text of the original jurists, which is reproduced throughout in copious 
footnotes. At the same time, this precision of detail has some disadvantages. 
The chapter on ““The theory of the French constitution,” which is the principal 
chapter, is difficult to follow because the emphasis there is not upon the ideas 
of individual men but upon the body of the law. On the other hand, the pages 
on Claude de Seyssel, Jean Bodin, and Guy Coquille are quite interesting. It 
is evident that the book is designed for specialists who are equipped with the 
necessary background. Mr. Church mentions only incidentally the theory of 
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absolutism of the Hellenic monarchs, the election of the princeps by the Ro- 
man senate, and mutual coaptation followed by infiltration of the eastern idea 
of divine right by a.p. 300. Nor is he concerned with the “imperial virtues,” 
that great system of propaganda, from the time of Augustus on, whereby the 
duties of the princeps were outlined for the Roman populace at large. It is 
likely that the book would be more useful to a wider group of readers if some 
of this background were not taken for granted. 

Vice versa, experts in jurisprudence will be troubled by the fact that the 
author assumes a considerable knowledge of sixteenth-century French for the 
following of his authorities. The full citations of important passages in the 
notes could have been just as effective if there had been some textual editing. 
The modern use of the apostrophe and the distinction between u and v and 7 
and j are procedures which are entirely legitimate in reprinting a Renaissance 
text. It will be difficult for the average jurist to understand such a word as 
sensuyuroit (p. 98, n. 52) or lon ne se doyue mettre (p. 211). It seems probable 
to me that the author has added some grave accents occasionally on words 
such as siécle and reméde; so I do not believe that he is one of those editors who 
believe that not a jot should be altered in the original, even for the sake of in- 
telligibility. A small glossary of French terms, at the end of the book, would 
not have been amiss. There are several translations, upon which the author in- 
sists, which are rather surprising. He gives the impression (p. 304, n. 1) that 
he translates maheustre by politique. Cotgrave defines maheustre by ‘‘a swag- 
gerer, swash-buckler, desperate or carelesse yonker.”! Evidently these de- 
scriptions could be assigned to a politician, but they are not synonyms. Sim- 
ilarly (p. 26, n. 12) Mr. Church makes some point of rendering civilité as “‘con- 
sonnance with custom.” Huguet gives the better translation of “‘droit de 
cité” and quotes a passage from Claude de Seyssel: ‘“‘Ayant nos progeniteurs 
... renoncé a la bourgeoisie et civilité de ceste vostre cité.’’? On the page where 
he gives his definition, Mr. Church also is speaking of Claude de Seyssel. In 
one citation the author has so condensed that the result does not make perfect 
sense (p. 96, n. 46). I have noted only two misprints: instine (p. 95, n. 42), 
and merite for merité (p. 47, n. 8). 

In his introduction Mr. Church makes it clear that he does not take account 
of material of a literary nature. This is to be expected in a technical book such 
as he has written. I should like to mention as apropos, however, the celebrated 
lines of the Huguenot poet Du Bartas in which he justifies tyrannicide and 
which he altered between 1574 and 1579; also, Du Bartas’ arguments for the 
status quo in government: a republic for those who are used to it, and so on.? 
Apropos of the efforts to exclude Henry of Navarre from the throne (p. 89), 
the reviewer has in his possession a memoir drawn up at the papal court in 


1 Randle Cotgrave, A dictionarie of the French and English tongues (1611). 
2 E. Huguet, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise au seiziéme siécle (1925——). 
3See my Guillaume de Salluste sieur du Bartas (Chapel Hill, 1935), pp. 146-47. 
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May, 1593, entitled “‘Se il Re di Navarra facendosi cattolico debbe esser dal 
Papa ribenedito et accettato per Ré di Francia.”” The argument here is that 
Henry, relapsed heretic that he was, was the only hope for preserving the 
church in France. If the French church were in healthy condition, the Holy 
See should not accept him. 

These minor criticisms and additions are only incidental to the value of 
the book which, I presume, was begun as a dissertation under the guidance of 
Charles H. McIlwain. The author has utilized a vast amount of source mate- 
rial both primary and secondary. His book should take its place on the shelf 
as a standard reference on French constitutional theory in the Renaissance. 


Ursan T. Hotes, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 





Het vergruisde beeld: over het onderzoek naar de oorzaken van onze opstand. By 
J. M. Romer. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1939. 


In this, his inaugural lecture as professor of national history at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, Dr. Romein takes issue with Huizinga’s utterance that 
there is generally a consensus opinionis about a given historical period. It is 
Romein’s contention that the more we know about such a period, the more in- 
distinct and uncertain our image (beeld) of it becomes, until at last it is pul- 
verized (vergruisd) and disappears in a cloud of ‘‘opinions.”’ To illustrate this 
point of view, Romein examines in some detail the historiography of the re- 
volt of the Netherlands and proceeds to show us how confused has become our 
picture of the purposes, nature, and results of that important series of events. 

To begin with, contemporaries themselves were uncertain whether the 
struggle was for liberty (haec libertatis ergo) or for religion (haec religionis 
ergo). These ideas, however, tended to merge into a higher conception which 
included personal freedom and religious liberty. Schiller and Leo saw the 
rebellion as a struggle for political freedom, which they approved or dis- 
approved according to their social and political ideals. Here we have a rela- 
tively simple idea, and our image still remains fairly clear. For Treitschke, 
however, the revolt must be explained in terms of the transition from middle 
ages to modern times and, more especially, as the highest triumph of German 
particularism. Motley’s work, which appeared chronologically between Leo’s 
and Treitschke’s, was successful, according to Romein, because it combined 
tendential and genetical historiography most skilfully. Motley conceives of 
the Inquisition as the one and only cause of the revolt. 

In the nineteenth century two forces operated upon Dutch historians to 
complicate the image still further. First of all, scholarship was enriched by 
the extensive publication of source material relating to the revolt; and, second, 
nationalism, especially after the separation in 1830, began to exert an in- 
creasing influence on Dutch historiography. National motives were juxta- 
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posed to religion and liberty; and even Groen, the master of the Calvinistic 
school, saw the revolt as a national uprising against the Spaniards. Bakhuizen 
and Fruin, though of the Liberal school, also held the same opinion. Pirenne 
and Rachfahl distinguish “Etat espagnol” from “Etat bourguignon,” and 
Rachfahl sees the revolt directed as much against the former as against the 
latter. Ernst Marx attempts a “‘scientific”’ description of the revolt in which 
causality apparently plays no part. The Russian-Communist Pakoelj treats 
the revolt in terms of a social revolution which was unsuccessful because, 
unlike the English and French revolutions, the Netherlands revolt was pri- 
marily one for national independence against foreign powers. Van Gelder, 
Geyl, Kuiper, De Pater, and van Schelven complete Romein’s list of histo- 
rians of the revolt whose differing interpretations have brought no communis 
opinionis but rather a variety of opinions so confusing that no clear picture is 
left of the revolt as a historical unity. 

This problem and its implications were first recognized by the totalitarian 
countries; and, though their ‘‘remedy is most unsatisfactory to us,”” Romein 
acknowledges that we cannot merely denounce their solution without giving 
a better substitute. There is only one way to overcome the disadvantages of 
specialization: “‘by making the general subject of special study, i.e., by clearly 
posing the relative problems.” After the synthetic method of the eighteenth 
century and the analytical school of the nineteenth we have to return to the 
former but, on a higher stage, restore the historical image on a scientific basis. 


James F, ENGERS 
Columbia University 





Geschichte Hannovers im Zeitalter der neunten Kur und der englischen Sukzes- 
sion, 1674-1714. By Grora Scunatu. Vol. I. Hildesheim and Leipsic: 
August Lax, 1938. Pp. 814. 

This bulky work, the first volume of a definitive history of Hanover during 
the years 1674 to 1714, is a continuation of Adolf Kocher’s unfinished Ge- 
schichte von Hannover und Braunschweig 1648-1714, which appeared as Vol- 
umes XX and LXIII (Leipsic, 1884, 1895) of the “‘Publikationen aus den 
kéniglichen preussischen Staatsarchiven.’’ Georg Schnath, as state archivist 
at Hanover (he is now in charge of the Paris archives and libraries), had an 
intimate acquaintance with the local sources. The author also utilized exten- 
sively the archives of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, London, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen. A judicious selection of more than fifty documents appears in 
the appendix. 

Aside from a number of able sketches of the military, financial, and admin- 
istrative establishments of Hanover, this history stresses chiefly the dynastic 
and foreign affairs of the Welf state. The promulgation of a contested law 
of primogeniture appears as the main dynastic development. It reversed an 
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immemorial Welf policy of equal inheritance and laid the foundations for the 
continuous growth of a consolidated state. The Welf possessions thereby ac- 
quired that aspect of permanence and indissolubility characteristic of the 
modern state. The internal concentration of Hanover was further realized, 
in accordance with the pattern of the age, through the creation of a mod- 
erately efficient, absolutist regime. The state maintained a disproportionately 
large army—a force relatively greater than that of its perpetual rival, Bran- 
denburg-Prussia. In spite of the harsh fiscal system of Hanover, expenditures 
for such a huge military establishment forced the Welf rulers to depend largely 
on subsidies from French or other foreign sources. Failing subsidies, the 
Hanoverian princes repeatedly hired out their regiments to Austria or to 
Venice for service against the Turk. Hanoverian mercenaries were present 
at the siege of the Acropolis by the Venetians in 1687, in the course of which 
a cannon shot from the beleaguering forces ignited and exploded a Turkish 
powder magazine in the Parthenon, reducing that classical structure to the 
partial ruin so familiar to posterity. The author considers it unlikely, as is 
sometimes maintained, that Hanoverian artillerists were responsible (pp. 
396-97). 

Whatever the virtues or failings of this principality may have been, the 
possession of an efficient regime and a large army enabled the astute Welf 
rulers to strive for the maximum goal of resurrecting the state of Henry the 
Lion and Otto IV or, more immediately, for achieving a predominant posi- 
tion in northwest Germany and the electoral rank. Commanding sufficient 
strength to be a factor in power politics, the Hanoverian dukes were fully 
alert to the advantages of their position in the troubled era of Louis XIV. 
Unbound by all principles of loyalty to the Empire, they played a skilful role 
in foreign policy, bargaining alternately with Louis XIV or the Habsburgs, 
offering an alliance or mere neutrality to the highest bidder in return for an 
increase in Welf possessions or for an advancement in princely rank. In 
1792 Duke Ernst August of Hanover, in return for the discontinuance of an 
alliance with France, for subsidies in men and money, and for a promise of 
future friendship and support of Habsburg diplomacy, finally acquired the 
coveted title of elector from the emperor. Thus, following policies which 
closely paralleled those of Brandenburg-Prussia, the Welf dynasty achieved 
absolute control in domestic matters and an elevation in princely rank, while 
emerging as a factor in German, as well as in European affairs. 

This work, as a whole, is perhaps too detailed to be of interest to any but 
a specialist in German history. For the latter, particularly those who would 
be likely to interpret German history exclusively in terms of the destinies of 
Brandenburg-Prussia and Austria, it acts as a corrective in perspective on 
events in Germany. The final emergence of Prussia as the dominant state in 
Germany is often permitted to obscure the concurrent aspirations of other 
German states following similar policies—not entirely without success, save 
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in the final struggle for supremacy. For a student of the diplomatic history 
of the age a store of information on French diplomacy in northern Germany, 
on Louis XIV’s practice of subsidizing allies among the German princes in 
his wars against Austria and the Empire, and on the first contacts between 
England and the Welf dynasty—soon to assume the English crown—is avail- 
able here. An excellent index facilitates the search for such special informa- 
tion. A future volume by the same author, presumably, will continue this 
history up to the moment when an elector of Hanover acquired the English 
crown and Hanover became England’s base of operation on the continent. 

The book is written in a readable style: The author handles his subject 
with sympathy and understanding, tempered occasionally with considerations 
anent the effect of Hanoverian policies, favorable or adverse, on the destiny 
of the German nation as a whole. There will be no need of writing the history 


of this period for many years. 
Oscar J. HAMMEN 


University of Idaho, Southern Branch 





The Potsdam fiihrer: Frederick William I, father of Prussian militarism. By 
Rosert Ercanc. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 290. 
$3.00. 

This biography of the blustering monarch who prepared the way for Fred- 
erick the Great is the first life of the Prussian king in English and the first one 
in more than a century in any language. Professor Ergang does not add a 
great deal of information to that contained in standard histories of Prussia, 
like those by Ranke, Waddington, and Droysen, and in various scattered 
writings on Frederick William I, but he organizes it better. The book is ably 
written, barring an occasional clumsiness of phrase and a tendency to belabor 
the well known, which is due perhaps to the author’s immersion in German 
documents in preparing this work, for both are very German faults. 

The redoubtable parent of the great Frederick is vividly presented to us 
with all his eccentricities and barbarities, so that more than one reader will 
wish him hanged on one of his own gibbets in the place of so many innocent 
victims. On the other hand, Frederick William was so genuine and four- 
square a character, so odd and humorous in his reactions, that he evokes ad- 
miration in spite of ourselves and even a certain grudging affection. In Ger- 
many, of course, he has always been one of their most popular kings, sur- 
rounded with an aureole of anecdote and legend exceeding even that of his 
more famous son. ; 

Frederick William I is a kind of crowned Dr. Johnson minus the erudition, 
which he thoroughly despised. An autocrat and an archreactionary, pietistic 
and moralistic to a degree scarcely equaled in any other historic person, he 
organized a kind of Paul-Pry-and—Peeping-Tom regime that reminds us of 
Calvin’s theocracy at Geneva—but a royal one. For pastors must preach 
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only the right royalist doctrine, consisting mostly of abject obedience to the 
king; otherwise they stood to be roughly handled. His system, a very personal 
one, comprised, among other things, royal Spaziergdnge about Berlin at odd 
hours, during which he would lay about him with his cane at anyone who 
seemed to him lacking in seriousness or industry. The good Berliners seem 
to have taken a liking to this slight aberration; and, all in all, the king went 
a long way toward implanting in the German character that habit of servility 
and automatic obedience which has made them clay in the hands of the pres- 
ent-day archdemagogue. But to call him a Fiihrer is straining the analogy a 
good bit. There is nothing of the mystic visionary or semiliterate rabble- 
rouser in Frederick William. His character was a solid one, and so was his 
intellect, in spite of his hatred of learning. Neither did he hold any erratic 
racial doctrines—in spite of some talk about good and bad Germans—and 
his treatment of the Jews was better than the contemporary average. His 
Teutonism was mostly Prussianism; and to this is largely due his substantial 
achievements in the domestic field and in army organization, as well as his 
small but valuable territorial acquisitions. All this is well brought out by the 
author. Mr. Ergang’s biography is well documented and carries a good bib- 


liography and index. 
J. C. Easton 


West Virginia University 





America’s last king: an interpretation of the madness of George III. By Man- 
FRED S. GuTTMACHER, M.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 
Pp. 426. $3.50. 

In evaluating Dr. Guttmacher’s really excellent biography of George III 
one should guard against the prejudice which the first quarter of the volume 
might produce. The author’s early chapters lead one to fear that here is just 
another of those popular biographies of which we have seen too many in recent 
years, careless as to fact and undiscriminating in the selection of detail. There 
seems to have been too much dependence upon rather inferior secondary works 
and not altogether reliable primary sources. The repetition of contemporary 
gossip as if it were historical fact, such as the suggestion that Horace Walpole 
was the son of Lord John Hervey (p. 16), mars the early pages particularly. 
Misleading statements, such as the one that after Pitt’s resignation in 1761 
Newcastle became first lord of the treasury (p. 52)—a position he had in fact 
held since 1757—are regrettable in a work of some distinction. 

At the point where he begins to deal with the actual mental illnesses of the 
king, however, the author seems to acquire a much surer grasp of his subject. 
As a psychiatrist, Dr. Guttmacher brought to his problem most desirable 
qualifications. It may be said to his credit, furthermore, that his handling of 
the subject is well balanced and without undue emphasis on the abnormal 
aspects of the case. Had the author produced merely a monograph on the 
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disease of this historical patient, he might have avoided certain criticisms 
from the historical profession; but, on the whole, he has served us better by 
presenting this more complete study of a much misunderstood royal but, after 
all, human being. 

Dr. Guttmacher notes five definite attacks of insanity in George III, the 
first when the king was twenty-seven, the last when he was eighty-two. 
During four of these attacks his doctors occasionally found it desirable to 
use a strait jacket. The author describes the other methods of treatment em- 
ployed and concludes that they were not only the best available at that time 
but essentially the same as would be employed in similar circumstances to- 
day. He discusses examples of indecision in relation to the king’s periods of 
insanity and expresses the opinion that indecision was a fundamental cause 
of illness rather than a symptom. George III was intelligent and usually 
forceful. He was so conscientious about his responsibilities as king that he 
broke under the strain of his burdens. By interpreting the personality of 
George III, Dr. Guttmacher has contributed to a better understanding of 
the problems of government in a period when ministers were still to a large 
degree responsible to the king. The ministers’ hesitancy to thwart the king, 
lest they bring on a new attack of the dreaded disease, may have delayed 
unduly the logical development of ministerial responsibility to parliament. 

Although the work is not annotated, Dr. Guttmacher’s statements, with 
a few exceptions, seem well substantiated. The bibliography indicates fa- 
miliarity with a wide range of material. For the medical history the most 
valuable source was, of course, the case records in the archives at Windsor 
Castle. The subject is presented with considerable literary skill. The nine- 
teen pages of illustrations include copies of portraits and several contem- 
porary equivalents of the modern cartoon. 


Dora Mark CLARK 
Wilson College 





Sea power and British North America, 1783-1820. By Grrautp S. GRAHAM, 
assistant professor of history in Queens University, Kingston, Ontario. 
(“Harvard historical studies,” Vol. XLVI.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 302. $3.50. 

This volume bears the subtitle: “A study in British colonial policy.” The 
text is based upon source materials drawn not only from a wide variety of 
published documents but also from the Public Archives of Canada, the Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia, the Public Record Office in London, and the British 
Museum. There is a concise bibliographical essay, extensive footnote docu- 
mentation, and a well-constructed index. 

The book is essentially a case study in the administration of the Naviga- 
tion Laws in relation to the British colonies in North America and the West 


_ Indies. The main theme is the gradual breakdown of the mercantilist system 
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of shipping monopoly under the impact of American business enterprise and 
statecraft, of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, and of the ad- 
vancing industrial revolution in England. Through this tangled web of events 
ran the threads of argument and counterargument as men attacked or de- 
fended the ancient system. Under that system the sea-borne commerce of 
the British Empire was to be carried, as far as possible, in British-built ships 
with British crews. This policy favored certain economic groups. The ship- 
builders are mentioned specifically; others might also be cited. But it is the 
author’s considered and reiterated judgment (with which this reviewer is not 
entirely in accord), that the Navigation Laws owed their origin to, and de- 
rived their vitality from, large general conceptions of national power and se- 
curity rather than from the pressure and interplay of economic interests and 
forces. 

The argument runs somewhat as follows: British statecraft and the de- 
fense of the British Isles depended upon British naval supremacy. The mer- 
chant marine and the fishing fleet constituted the backbone of British sea 
power, providing a reservoir of ships and shipyards and a “‘nursery for sea- 
men.” So much for the theory underlying the Navigation Laws, a theory to 
which even Adam Smith gave unqualified endorsement. In practice, however, 
there were many exceptions and deviations. These multiplied rapidly under 
the stress and strain of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. The 
government in London found it increasingly difficult to man its expanded 
naval squadrons, to maintain the flow of supplies to the British Isles and to 
the continental allies, and at the same time to find ships and crews in suffi- 
cient numbers to maintain the ancient shipping monopoly in the intercolonial 
commerce in North American waters. All this is analyzed in minute detail in 
chapters on the “‘staple trades” —rum, timber, wheat, and contraband—and 
in another series of chapters grouped together under the title, ‘“The challenge 
of the United States.” 

Meanwhile, the Navigation Laws were under fire from another direction as 
a result of developments accompanying the industrial revolution in England. 
With a long head start over all foreign competitors, England’s rising indus- 
trialists wanted nothing so much as cheap imported raw materials for their 
machines, cheap imported food for the laborers who tended the machines, and 
no encumbrances on the export of their finished products. The shipping 
monopoly tended to keep freight rates high and thereby to hold down the vol- 
ume of sea-borne commerce. For this reason the Navigation Laws became a 
storm center of controversy. Against the historic argument that the shipping 
monopoly was an indispensable pillar of British sea power, it was contended 
that repeal of the Navigation Laws would stimulate commerce and industry 
and thus result in a steady rise of national wealth and income. With these 
larger resources at its command, the government could build and maintain a 
‘‘standing navy”’ and establish special training schools to supersede the tradi- 
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tional and uncertain “‘nursery for seamen.”’ In 1820, the terminal date of this 
study, the debate was still in progress, but the ultimate success of the indus- 
trial interests was clearly in sight. 

This work will compel some re-examination of accepted conclusions in the 
field of economic history. It throws new light on the ideology of British sea 
power in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. And it emphasizes the 
irresistible impact of war and advancing technology on economic and political 


institutions. 
HarRo.p Sprout 


Princeton University 





The American maritime industries and public policy, 1789-1914: an economic 
history. By Joun G. B. Hutcurns, instructor in economics in Cornell Uni- 
versity. (“Harvard economic studies,” Vol. LX XI.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 627. $5.00. 

This detail-laden volume is more than the economic history of the American 
maritime industries, for it correlates the story of American shipping with that 
of Britain and Europe in a remarkably copious fashion. The book has three 
general divisions. In the first, ““The maritime industries and public regula- 
tion,”’ the author describes the economically ideal maritime transportation 
system based on liberal principles of trade, as opposed to the nationalistic 
shipping system based on neo-mercantilist policies. He analyzes the clash of 
these systems in the history of the American shipping industries as reflected 
in the government’s navigation policies. This is the most abstract and analyti- 
cal section of the three. 

The second and third sections, ‘‘Wooden ships and small-scale enterprise” 
and ‘‘Metal ships and large-scale enterprise,’ represent the bulk of the re- 
search which went into the book. Here is a voluminous history of the wooden- 
ship industry in America, from the building of the thirty-ton ‘‘Virginia” in 
1607 to the great fleet of square-riggers carrying grain from San Francisco 
around Cape Horn to London and from that period well into the twentieth 
century. 

A consideration of the timber-supply problem—in which the author drew 
heavily from Albion’s Forests and sea power—is integrated into the story, as 
well as the impact of American shipping on Britain and of British navigation 
policies on America. The meteoric rise of the United States merchant marine 
between 1830 and 1856 and the sorry decline after the Civil War are described 
in meticulous detail, with due regard for governmental regulation and sub- 
sidies; the effect of the Civil War blockade is described also as well as the 
overwhelming competitive superiority of England’s iron industry. 

The story of the slow climb back to our old position of second—though a 
distant second—in the world’s merchant fleet is not completed, for the author 
ends his history with 1914, when the American merchant marine was still rela- 
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tively insignificant on the world scene. But the trend is well established, and 
the stimulating effect of the United States young naval-building program is 
correctly appraised. Throughout the book runs the theme of the gradual de- 
velopment from small-scale, individualist enterprise into large-scale, monopo- 
listic production with increasing governmental regulation and control. 

The book suffers from structural defects and could have been edited to 
great advantage. The publisher’s blurb on the jacket is unfortunate. ‘““This 
book does for the merchant marine what Admiral Mahan did for the navy. 
...+ [It is] not only an economic history but also a treatise on the foundation 
of sea power.” The pedestrian prose and essential lack of imaginativeness of 
the author bears no comparison with Mahan’s lucid style and brilliant anal- 
yses. It has little bearing on the “foundation of sea power”’ save to call atten- 
tion to the fact that merchant shipping is an essential ingredient in maritime 
strength. This reviewer regrets also that the author seems to share the view, 
too long entertained by economists, that war is an anomaly in the life of a na- 
tion and that it should be considered only in terms of its consequences upon 
the subsequent era of peace. Nevertheless, the book is a considerable con- 
tribution in a hitherto neglected field. It has an extensive bibliography as 


well as careful footnote documentation. 
BERNARD BropDIEe 
Dartmouth College 





Twelve who ruled: the Committee of Public Safety during the Terror. By R. R. 
PatMER. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 417. 
$3.75. 

A good book on the government of the “‘reign of terror’ during the French 
Revolution is today doubly welcome. The vitality that the Revolution has 
shown as a period of major historical interest continues; and serious students 
of the history of revolutions, in the due course of their interest, will be de- 
lighted with Professor Palmer’s latest work. In addition, the existence today 
of another revolutionary pattern in the process of fulfilment has created many 
potential friends for a book depicting the political experience of the French 
government during its period of “‘dictatorship.””’ The author has written for 
both audiences. Although popular in conception and treatment, the volume 
has a validity that makes it necessary reading for the professional student, 
while both professionals and amateurs will be tempted by the vibrant touch 
that has created a-warm and understanding narrative. 

As the title implies, Mr. Palmer is interested primarily in his characters as 
individuals and uses an enviable instinct for the dramatic in his portrayal of 
their revolutionary roles. His second consideration is for his characters in 
their corporate capacity as members of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
the reader is fully informed of the labor, hopes, struggles, and fierce energy 
with which that committee, for a moment, directed the Revolution in its 
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search for unity. In order that all of this may be intelligible, the author 
sketches the events of the period. It is seldom that any group of political lead- 
ers afforded material of such an absorbing nature or that an author, through 
the facilities of scholarship and style, has captured so much of it for his audi- 
ence. 

When so much of a work is good, criticisms are at a premium, and any valid 
criticism becomes a duty. In the development of his theme the author is in- 
evitably confronted with the question of whether or not the Committee con- 
stituted a dictatorship. This problem receives a reasonable solution by treat- 
ing the Committee as a dictatorship within the eighteenth-century meaning of 
the term. Having committed himself to the principle of dictatorship, Palmer 
also claims that, following April, 1794, the Committee of Public Safety con- 
stituted a cabinet (p. 307). It will be difficult for most readers to concede that 
the Committee was both a dictatorship and a form of cabinet government. 
Even when the terms are used in their eighteenth-century sense, there still 
exists—regardless of outward forms—an inner conflict of spirit that would 
prevent the Committee from being both. Nor is it by any means certain that 
the author has solved the “‘mystery”’ of the meaning of Rousseau’s ‘‘general 
will” by dividing the population into those within the sovereign and those out- 
side the sovereign (p. 75), although the analysis is most persuasive. 

The author has handled the question of footnotes in a happy manner. 
Where a reference seemed necessary, it has been given at the end of the chap- 
ter. An over-all view of the sources for the study is supplied by an excellent 
bibliographical article recently published in the Journal of modern history 
(XIII [1941], 375-97). The casual reader is thus not disturbed by scholarly 
baggage, while inquisitive students have access to the essential footnotes and 
to an admirable bibliography. 

Mr. Palmer’s success may well be a temptation to others. Upon subjects 
where research has reached the point of diminishing returns one of the pro- 
fessional historian’s greatest present obligations is to make the existing infor- 
mation available to the lay reader in books that emphasize the common own- 


ership of the past. 
JAMES L. GopFREY 


University of North Carolina 





A history of the expansion of Christianity. By KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 
Vol. IV, The great century, A.D. 1800—A.D,. 1914: Europe and the United 
States of America. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. 516. $3.50. 
This is history in the encyclopedic manner. Indeed, the mass of factual 

material in the series, of which this volume is the fourth, is so immense that 

one wonders how one man has been able to accumulate it in so short a time. 

A part of the secret, however, seems to be that Professor Latourette has de- 

pended almost entirely upon secondary materials, and it is not unusual to 

find from six to sixteen consecutive references to the same book. For instance, 
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there are eighteen references to Gillard’s The Catholic church and the American 
Negro on four consecutive pages; on page 260 there are eleven consecutive ref- 
erences to one book. ‘This is typical not only of this volume but of the whole 
series. I am not calling attention to these facts to disparage the prodigious 
work of Mr. Latourette but rather to throw some light on the process by 
which it was accomplished. The series has had, moreover, a very generous 
publisher, for footnotes of this sort take a great deal of needless space. 

The present volume is limited to the expansion of Christianity in Europe 
and the United States. It would seem to this reviewer, however, that the story 
of the expansion of Christianity throughout the great self-governing domin- 
ions of the British Empire rightfully belongs here also. One chapter alone suf- 
fices for Europe, while the bulk of the volume, seven chapters, deals with the 
United States—not an unreasonable proportion when it is considered that the 
nineteenth century was the “‘great century” in the history of the expansion 
of Christianity largely because of what was taking place in the United States. 
During this century a whole new set of instruments were being forged for the 
propagation of Christianity, most of them in America. Christian expansion 
came to be more and more an enterprise of the rank and file of church mem- 
bers and less and less a matter of governmental and political concern. The 
nineteenth century also saw the rise of organized benevolence on a scale un- 
dreamed of in any or all of the previous centuries. These are all listed and 
fully discussed in chapter iv, entitled “‘Processes by which Christianity 
spread.” 

At times like these, when Christianity and‘ the Christian way of life are 
threatened and challenged in so many parts of the world, it is heartening to 
read a book like this and to bear in mind that Christianity has always found a 
way to meet the problems of a new day. Yet, in spite of the spread of Chris- 
tianity during the “‘great century,” it could not prevent the war of 1914-18, 
and now we are in the midst of another great war. Is this conclusive evidence 
of the failure of Christianity? Yes! Christianity has failed. But it has failed 
in just the same way and for the same reason that every other movement based 
on high idealism has failed. They have all failed in that none of them have 
been able to reach the heights they have set for themselves to scale. In an- 
other sense, however, they have all grandly succeeded, and the world has 
vastly profited from them even as they continue to fail. 


WiLuiaAM W. Sweet 
University of Chicago 





Preussisch-deutsche Gestalten und Probleme. By Frreprich MEtnecke. Leip- 
sic: Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 186. Rm. 3. 
Friedrich Meinecke, now the Nestor of German historians, has turned back 
for this collection of articles to his earlier field of labor, Prusso-German his- 
tory in the nineteenth century. They stand substantially as they were first 
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printed, even though, as he remarks, since then, “‘unsuspected and moved by 
gigantic forces, German fate, confronting our historical thought with new 
tasks, has taken a new turn.” Although Meinecke believes, “‘despite all the 
change of things in the inner continuity and connectedness of all the steps of 
our history,” he is prepared for criticism rather than trying to avoid it—as 
other German historians have done since 1933—by “‘editing”’ his lesser writ- 
ings before reprinting them. As a historian, Meinecke is at least true to him- 
self and to his former word. 

Five of the six reprinted articles were written between 1895 and 1925; the 
remaining one is a study of the deceased General von Haeften, director of the 
Reichsarchiv and one of the first of the military members who were forced 
upon the Prussian Academy of Sciences—a measure of militarization such as 
neither Frederick IT nor William II had ever planned. This study of Haeften, 
eulogistic in tone and written to recall the memory of a decent soldier, should 
be taken as representing the prototype of Prussian war ministers along with 
the article on Boyen and Roon. The discussion of the Prusso-German army, 
from the Wars of Liberation to the World War of 1914, is a reminder of Mein- 
ecke’s earlier interest in military history, a field in which he had found far fewer 
pupils than as the historiographer of political ideas. The rest of the articles are 
concerned with “‘fundamental features of our national development until Bis- 
marck’s founding of the Reich,”’ Bismarck’s political beginnings, and the his- 
torian Alfred Dove. 

Boldness of expression, challenge to existing institutions, incisive criticism 
touching authority both past and present, have never been in Meinecke’s na- 
ture. He has always walked and spoken softly in public and also in private, 
never disturbing the powers that be in the Reich. As a historian who is, above 
everything else, a state official, he has shared and confirmed the self-satisfied 
conviction of Prussian officialdom about itself, that it was ‘‘well-intentioned, 
though perhaps also paternalizing” in its attempts “‘to uphold the Old Prus- 
sian tradition of the suum cuique in the struggle of the social strata’’ (p. 23). 
Even so, the heavy-booted Lebensraum phraseology of National Socialism, as 
well as its intention of making war at the right time, can be found here, but the 
tone is, characteristically, Meinecke’s pianissimo formulation and as of 1915- 
16. To Meinecke, it was Bismarck’s principle of ‘‘statesmanship that Ger- 
many, unless she is to lose her breathing space in her all-around constricted 
and endangered situation, must oppose volcanic force to every improper and 
hostile pressure from the outside and must not wait until the knife is at her 
throat.”” Germany in 1914, as under Frederick the Great in 1756 and Bis- 
marck, took upon herself ‘‘the rightly timed defensive war” (p. 62). 

The overtones of what little criticism there is in Meinecke are definitely 
soft-spoken. There are mild remarks about that choking ‘‘Friedericianism” 
upon which German neo-nationalism has fed its followers; for, if other im- 
perialists have “eaten of the dust of Alexander,” those of Germany have had a 
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surfeit of the chalk dust of Frederick. One wonders how their nationalism will 
take to Meinecke’s statement, of 1915, that at that time a universalist element 
still ‘‘protected us from turbid nationalistic degeneration” (p. 16). Will not a 
thoughtful reader within the Third Reich ask: How did this change in 1933 
or 1939? However, it is not our intention to put words into people’s mouths 
which they would hate to have overheard by a Grand Inquisitor from the 
Brown House. Nor will we ask: How well does Friedrich Meinecke stand in 
with National Socialism? Rather is the appropriate query this: How do his 
teachings and those of National Socialism square? Obviously, his teachings 
were never a hindrance to the rise of National Socialism. Was it more than a 
nonhindrance? Was it conducive to it? Was it the historiographical expres- 
sion of that liberalism which was easily as weak an opposition to Hitlerism as 
the opposition of any other group in Germany? To be sure, none of these arti- 
cles was written in the time when National Socialism did arise. German pre- 
1914 conservativism, using an agrarian term, called liberalism the Vorfrucht 
des Sozialismus, the light harvest preceding the main crop of socialism. Is the 
German liberalism represented by Meinecke the Vorfrucht of National Social- 
ism? We can, it seems to us, answer this question fairly enough with the au- 
thor’s own words. Speaking of the classical liberalism during the first years 
of the newly founded Second Reich, he says that 


the same bourgeois strata which once had brought forth the new thought [Bildung] of 
idealism now wanted to carry the State as well and fill it with their thought. They did 
not, however, want to take the State altogether into their own hands, they wanted to be 
merely coregents and above all govern in it spiritually, 


filled, as they were, with a historism which was “tuned idealistic and real- 
politisch at the same time”’ (p. 148). In other words, it was a liberalism which 
even in its rise was without at least a theoretical claim to all-and-everything, a 
liberalism given to a self-weakening from which Bismarck first, then Biilow, 
and later worse forces could profit. The very nontotalitarianism of this Ger- 
man liberalism and idealism that wanted only to teach but not also to govern, 
to teach under the powers that be but not also to command those powers, did 
much to leave the gates against totalitarianism uninsured. 


ALFRED VAGTS 
Institute for Advanced Study 





Siebenbiirgen. By Various Contrisutors. Edited by the HuncaRiANn His- 
TORICAL Society. Budapest: The Society, 1940. Pp. 310. 


In an address on the Transylvanian question delivered in 1933 before the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, Count Bethlen, a dis- 
tinguished Hungarian ex-premier, made the suggestion that historical Transyl- 
vania should once more be made independent and treated as a child of both 
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Hungary and Rumania. Yet, when in 1940 the new Solomon came to judg- 
ment in Vienna and, having cleft the child in twain, presented the contestants 
with the truncated halves, the verdict was readily accepted by both. To 
whom, then, does Transylvania belong? It is this question that the Hungarian 
contributors to Siebenbiirgen attempt to answer with much inner conviction 
and a singular lack of objectivity. Since the book was published in August, 
1940, on the eve of the second Vienna Award, which returned only one-half of 
Transylvania to Hungary, and since it is obviously a volume of propaganda 
directed at Germany who made the award, it must be considered as having 
missed its aim. Apparently the type of beatific optimism which would be 
necessary to carry on propaganda in the Third Reich on behalf of oppressed 
nationalities is possessed only by Hungarians. 

The historical essays contained in this book should serve as a terrifying ex- 
ample of what this reviewer is tempted to describe as “‘custom-tailored his- 
tory.”” For, if anyone should still entertain doubts as to whether our attitude 
toward history is conditioned by contemporaneous derivations, Siebenbiirgen 
will set his mind at ease. Take, for instance, the history of Hungarian foreign 
policy as presented in this book: for one thousand years it has been based upon 
the Axis, that is, upon close collaboration with the Reich and Italy; and the 
embryonic form of this policy is discernible in the Lombard-Bavaro-Hun- 
garian alliance of the ninth century! Or did not St. Stephen marry himself 
to Bavarian Gisella and his sister to Venetian Peter? At times the essayist’s 
blind prejudice must be held responsible for ridiculous inaccuracies: the 
Rumanians in Transylvania have always remained strangers to the West in 
their speech! In America every schoolchild knows that Rumanian is an Indo- 
European language of the Romance variety (whereas Magyar is a non-Euro- 
pean tongue!); in Hungary apparently even professors of history lose control 
of their auxiliary sciences whenever nationalistic prejudices get the better of 
them. Nor should the reader be surprised to read in Siebenbiirgen that the 
ante-bellum (1914) Hungarian governments had never interfered with the na- 
tionalistic and cultural aspirations of the minorities, especially with those of 
the Rumanians in Transylvania. The various documents published during the 
last two decades, including those of the old Austro-Hungarian foreign office, 
belie this statement: one needs only to read the dispatches for 1913-14 as 
published in the various collections of diplomatic documents to have irrefuta- 
ble proof that Rumania’s defection from the Triple Alliance was aided and 
abetted by the chauvinistic Magyar governing clique which refused to grant 
the slightest measure of administrative or cultural self-rule to the three million 
Rumanians of Transylvania. 

Two historical half-truths constantly occur on the pages of Siebenbiirgen. 
The first is the statement that through the centuries Hungary has been shed- 
ding her life-blood in defense of the West. Undoubtedly, owing to their pe- 
culiar geographical position, through the greater part of the fifteenth century 
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and up until the Battle of Mohacs in 1526, Hungarians—just like their neigh- 
bors the Serbs, the Rumanians, and the Poles—were constantly engaged in 
successful defensive warfare with the expansive Turks. But, on the other 
hand, throughout the modern period, ever since 1683, when a Hungarian army 
under Tékélli participated in the Turkish siege of Vienna, official Hungary 
was repeatedly to be found in the battle lines arrayed against what we, in this 
country, call ‘‘the West.”’ In the wars of the French Revolution Hungarian 
regiments fought from Belgium to Lombardy against the new liberty; in 1870 
the attitude of the Hungarian government was partly responsible for the fail- 
ure of the monarchy to go to the aid of France; in both world wars of the twen- 
tieth century Hungary has fought against the western powers. This is not a 
particularly impressive record of defending the West. 

The second half-truth is the assertion that the first flowering of religious 
toleration took place in Hungarian Transylvania, where, in 1571, full liberty 
of worship was granted to adherents of the Roman Catholic, Calvinist, Lu- 
theran, and Unitarian faiths. As far as this reviewer is able to recall, this was, 
indeed, the first instance when the Unitarian sect was officially recognized 
anywhere; but what the contributors to Siebenbiirgen tactfully fail to mention 
is the well-known fact that the Transylvanian Edict of Toleration of 1571 
made absolutely no mention of the Greek Orthodox faith, which comprised 
among its adherents the Rumanian masses of Transylvania, numbering ap- 
proximately one-half of the total population. 

The sorry attempt to plead the Hungarian cause in an English-speaking 
country during the war year of 1941 with a book written in German and de- 
signed for German consumption must be the result of either the most par- 
simonious economy in the Hungarian propaganda ministry or a congenital in- 
ability to understand the psychology of democratic public opinion. The phi- 
losophy of history embodied in Siebenbiirgen is of the racial and ‘‘folkish”’ 
school of Alfred Rosenberg; it is—to quote one of the contributors—‘“‘rassen- 
bestimmte.”” Hungary, one of the essays informs us, has learned much from 
her neighbors throughout the ages, but “‘es die Beispiele anderer Vélker nie 


knechtisch nachahmte”’! 
CHARLES DERRICOTT 
New York 
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shop.” Mr. Barnes seems to forget that without the “‘antiquarians,”” whose accumula- 
tions of knowledge he at once recklessly uses and ruthlessly despises, the sum of his- 
torical fact would be ridiculously small. The very practice which he deplores in Nazi 
culture—the prostitution of knowledge to an ideological framework—is implicit in his 
own “‘background history.”’ The protean hand of St. Augustine, whose influence Barnes 
regards as vicious, manifests itself clearly in the assumption that the past is significant 
only in terms of the present, even though, to be sure, salvation as the end to which all 
creation moves differs from sacial utopianism. The concept of history as a particular 
type of social morality entices Barnes into judgments devoid of validity. ‘‘For the 
first time in human history, mankind is directly confronted with a compulsory and rela- 
tively expeditious choice between utopia and barbarism.’ What Utopia? Further- 
more, the dictum that ‘‘in every respect, except science and machinery, the Greeks and 
Romans were more highly civilized than we are’’ can only be excused on the ground that 
the function of history is to teach. Oddly enough, notwithstanding this applause for 
ancient civilization, Barnes time and again, implicitly and explicitly, employs ‘‘ancient”’ 
less as a chronological convenience than as a disparaging epithet. 

Unfortunately, the many merits of the book—and they include the tremendous 
amount of varied, even esoteric, information, fine illustrations, and a working organiza- 
tion—are also vitiated by the exposition. Verbosity, repetition, exaggeration, and su- 
perlatives abound. How often is something the first, the most epochal! How often is 
some trifling incident blown up to cosmic proportions! Perhaps it is impossible to trace 
the past without being defeated by the present. Perhaps, on the other hand, the tide 
of contemporary history, of background history, of useful history, will in time recede; 
and after the debris has been cleared away we may again view history, not as descrip- 
tive sociology or as a variety of apologetics and polemics, but as a dignified and inde- 
pendent intellectual discipline, one of the few remaining that can put in order the multi-’ 
ple factors of human experience. 
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of medical progress as a segment of experience abstracted from the surroundings. 
Rather, it deals with medicine functionally in its social and scientific setting.” The 
work is really an elaboration of Social factors in medical progress, and Mr. Stern has 
traced the influence of social factors in medical progress from the earliest times to the 
present era, along with the influence of medical progress on society. This task has been 
so well done that the book is easy reading and very instructive. It is worth reading by 
physicians, sociologists, and by those not connected professionally with either of these 
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excellent example amid a too numerous group, have very many features in common: 
(1) they generally include a well-modulated statement of the author’s point of view— 
he is symptomatically a ‘‘Civilized Westerner,’ or Faustian, indicating his necessary 
preoccupation with the European brand of civilization; (2) they lead up to the crisis of 
September, 1939, with a kind of “‘bated-breath”’ effect, sometimes with an almost lyric 
despair, as does Webster (“‘Swiftly, swiftly Europe descended into the abyss’); (3) they 
somehow evade, ignore, or circumvent the opportunity te suggest that it is this very 
Western culture which has cradled, nurtured, and abetted the very catastrophe which 
we now experience. Mr. Webster is, furthermore, not sanguine that Western culture 
will find a solution for equitable distribution within the earth’s chief political and eco- 
nomic divisions or for the paradox of national equality and inequality. In any case, 
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ological tables are interspersed through the pages. The illustrations are astutely chosen 
and are sufficiently limited in number to seem remarkable to the student and to pre- 
serve aesthetic and intellectual balance in the body of the work. There is a wise use 
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ternational power-politics. Even in his consideration of the Northmen—in which he 
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asia is somewhat light, but, all in all, Webster's work is admirably comprehensive and 
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Much of the book is drawn from the late Professor William Stearns Davis’ Europe 
since Waterloo. However, Professor Hall has revised the material and condensed and 
expanded it to meet his own ideas as to the relative space and emphasis given to earlier 
and later periods, to domestic and foreign policies, etc. The result is a well-balanced, 
lucid account. The chapters dealing with intellectual currents skilfully indicate their 
interrelations with other forces of that period. Numerous maps and explanatory notes 
added to sixteen of the many illustrations will gratify the student’s intellectual curiosity. 
The author’s broad knowledge of primary sources has enabled him to add interesting 
touches to events and personalities not found in the traditional texts. As hardly avoid- 
able in a book of this type, one will find some statements that are inaccurate or are likely 
to be misleading, as, for example, the following remark: ‘“‘Consequently, in 1882 the 
Dual Alliance between Austria and Germany was superseded by the new Triple Alliance 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy’’ (p. 565). Actually, the Austro-German Alliance con- 
tinued to exist beside the Triple Alliance. Speaking of the parliamentary institutions 
established in Japan in 1889, the author writes: “Supreme power continued to rest with 
the Emperor, in theory as well as in fact..... The Emperor could declare war and 
make peace and choose his ministers irrespective of any adverse vote in Parliament 
.... (p. 541). This statement creates an impression of the emperor’s power as being 
far greater than authorities on the subject, such as Professor Harold Scott Quigley, ac- 
cord him. In practice the emperor of Japan, in some ways like the king of Great Britain, 
seems to reign rather than rule. Regardless of criticisms such as the above, the book 
will give students a good foundation in modern European history and a sound approach 
to the present world crisis. 
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This volume represents one more effort, and a skilful one, to rehabilitate Carlyle as 
a historian. It is an interesting phenomenon that Carlyle in this capacity seems more 
and more to offer respectable and legitimate problems for the attention of trained, 
scholarly minds. Perhaps his inclination to theorize on the significance of history and 
to speculate concerning man’s future path meets with greater sympathy in this chaotic 
present. With Carlyle it was the great man, the great man guided by moral principles, 
who was to bring eventual salvation. The modern independent mind, rejecting the 
Fiihrer concept, can sympathize with Carlyle’s problem and likewise seeks an answer. 
Today’s scholar, but not the average impatient reader, has the equipment necessary to 
penetrate the murk of Carlyle’s style—regardless of its literary merits—the infra-red 
light needed to reveal whatever semblance of system may lurk within the exciting smoke 
screen. Mr. Shine’s immediate concern is to investigate the nature of Carlyle’s indebted- 
ness to the Saint-Simonians for his concept of historical periodicity, of eras of construc- 
tive faith alternating with eras of destructive questioning. As Mr. Shine points out, 
traces of such a concept are discoverable in Carlyle’s writings before August, 1830, when 
he first began to study the literature of the Saint-Simonians; but he needed aid of the 
their carefully worked-out scheme to organize and clarify his own. Carlyle took only 
what he liked from the Saint-Simonians; their religious views he quite rejected. To 
trace the development of Carlyle’s concept of periodicity and show its relationship to 
these French thinkers, Mr. Shine makes a scrupulous examination of Carlyle’s writings, 
including the manuscript of his early, unpublished History of German literature. His 
study does not deal with the effect on Carlyle of the social doctrines of the Saint-Simo- 
nians—a topic reserved for later treatment. Along with its major objective, the book 
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contains an excellent explication, valuable in itself, of the Saint-Simonian concept of 

historical periodicity. With its full detail and helpful summaries Mr. Shine’s study com- 

petently resolves the problem he has set for himself. 
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to size, as to form, as to use, as to manufacture, and as to location. The present study 
is limited to a study of the so-called ‘‘qualitative principle,” that is, “‘the abolition or 
reduction, or alternatively the internationalization in a world police force of those classes 
of weapons and forms of military organization deemed ‘aggressive’ or ‘offensive’ or of 
greater utility to the attack. than to the defense.’’ The United States has long been a 
supporter of the distinction between offensive and defensive weapons, and to a consid- 
erable extent this approach dominated the League Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament in 1932. The author analyzes at length the conference discussions as to in- 
ternationalization versus abolition and the even more difficult problem of definition, the 
solution of which has not yet been found. It is to this problem that the writer devotes 
particular attention, and the study of the two types of armament in military strategy 
is an important contribution of the volume. Mr. Boggs concludes that one branch of the 
qualitative concept, namely, to internationalize offensive weapons, is not a feasible ap- 
nroach; but, on the other hand, he favors very strongly the proposal to abolish weapons 
of offense. He finds that the problem of definition is solved if offensive weapons are de- 
fined in accordance with their actual, instead of their potential, use. Furthermore, 
tanks, heavy mobile artillery, bombing craft, capital ships, and submarines are, on the 
whole, more useful for attack than for defense. Therefore, although their elimination 
would not necessarily preclude attack, it would contribute powerfully toward the pre- 
vention of aggression and the limitation of war. Although not a panacea, it is one 
possible approach to the problem which looks toward added time for peaceful pro- 
cedures. 

GRAHAM STUART 


Die franzdsische Sicherheitsidee: ein Beitrag zu ihrer Gestalt und Wirkung in den franzi- 
sischen Nachkriegspolitik vom Waffenstillstand 1918 bis zum Pakt von Locarno 1925. 
By Karu Gioce. Wiirzburg-Aumiihle: K. Triltsch, 1940. Pp. 111. 
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The League of Nations and raw materials, 1919-1939. By Kanu W. Kapp. Pamphlet. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. $0.40. 


Dependent areas in the post-war world. By Artaur N. Houcomse. (‘America looks 
ahead series,’’ No. 4, edited by S. Shepard Jones.) Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 107. $0.50. 

In this brief book Professor Holcombe rejects geopolitical regionalism and the bal- 
ance of power as effective guarantees of international security. The former does little to 
recognize newer, colonial nationalist movements; and the latter is unilateral. The man- 
date system of the League of Nations has developed many precedents and generated 
experiences for countries administering dependencies. Dependent areas will continue to 
exist in the post-war period for reasons largely based upon strategy and trade; it is time, 
therefore, to organize experience and insight to provide policy at the peace table. The 
mandate system is essentially a system of collective supervision, ultimately responsible 
to the League. Since “the government of dependencies is of great interest to the United 
States,’ as consumer, investor, and exporter, what plans for post-war policy meet the 
requirements of American interest? Mr. Holcombe suggests that this policy be meas- 
ured in terms which recognize our existence in a world of dependencies and free nations. 
We must adjust our neomercantilism and high tariff devices to Secretary Hull’s pro- 
gram of reciprocal trade arrangements. The conclusions of Mr. Holcombe point to reci- 
procity of responsibility, that is, an international system of collective security such as 
was suggested in the Havana Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the American Re- 
publics in July, 1940. The Havana convention proposed a plan of administration for 
European colonies and possessions in the western hemisphere which reflects Article 
XXII of the League Covenant. The special interests of the United States can be recon- 
ciled with such a system which will initiate ‘‘the creation of an instrument of interna- 
tional policy capable of establishing suitable organs and processes for supervising and 
controlling the government of dependencies in the common interest” (p. 88). Others 
may follow this scheme for the South Pacific, the Far East, and Africa. Whether they 
do so or not, the United States must extend these suggestions as a basis of post-war 


settlement. 
Harry BERNSTEIN 


The totalitarian war and after: personal recollections and political considerations. Being 
the course of lectures delivered at Westminster College, Missouri, 1941. By Count 
Car_o Srorza, former Italian foreign minister. (‘‘Green Foundation lectures.’’) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 120. $1.25. 

Count Sforza writes from a rich experience in the Italian diplomatic service prior to 

1922 and from extensive contacts with leading diplomats of Europe during his exile 

since that time. ‘In spite of the shameful Fascist episode,”’ he asserts, Italians are 

‘“‘more internationally minded than any other people in Europe’’; he demonstrates at 

least that he is so minded. To Count Sforza, the years immediately preceding 1939 con- 

stituted a period of “‘undeclared war,’’ when Britain and France, under the leadership 
of “‘Vichy men before Vichy,”’ tried to win the favor of the dictators “by offering them, 
as auspicious sacrifices, the life of minor nations.’’ Benes saw this in 1936, when he 
lamented to Sforza that Czechoslovakia could no longer count on French co-operation. 

The appeasers in Britain and France allowed Hitler to increase his superiority during the 

ro between Munich and the actual outbreak of hostilities, and again during the “‘fatal 

ull” between the conquest of Poland and the invasion of the western democracies. For 

a better future after this war Count Sforza envisages a federation in central Europe, 

reaching from the Baltic states to Greece, a ‘‘more or less loose confederation of the 

English-speaking nations,”’ and a new spirit toward China and the colonies, including a 

“common administration of the undeveloped parts of Asia and Africa.’’ Peace will in- 

volve a “‘continuous creation of international solidarities,’’ directed by men with new 

brains and new passions, with “national but sobered patriotisms.’’ Optimistically, 

Count Sforza believes that ‘‘everybody feels in Europe that national frontiers no longer 

mean what they used to mean,” and that everybody, “‘to a certain extent even in Ger- 

many,’’ feels “‘that the new world can only be a community of free nations.” 
GerorGE B. MANHART 
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Das deutsch-englische Flottenabkommen von 1935: Entstehung und zeitgenissische Wiirdi- 
gung. By Kart Lupwie Meyer. Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1939. Pp. 100. 


Survey of international affairs, 1938. Vol. I. By Arnotp J. Toynsen. Assisted by 


V. M. Boutrger. Oxford: University Press, 1941. 28s. 

The background and issues of the war. By Various Writers. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. 141. $2.00. 

The six lectures here collected were delivered in the autumn of 1939 at Oxford with 
the intention of relieving some of the bewilderment of young students in a world at war 
again. The late Professor H. A. L. Fisher opened the series with an appropriate sum- 
mary of ‘‘The historical background.”’ He was endeavoring to account for the failure to 
keep the peace and to show how restraining the revival of German aggression became 
the chief problem. Professor A. D. Lindsay spoke about the ‘“‘War to end war” and the 
disillusionment that greeted this phrase which came along with the great economic de- 
pression. Faith in the ability to accomplish this objective would have to be revived in 
order to devise some new, and possibly at first some less inclusive, international world 
order. Gilbert Murray frankly discussed ‘‘A League of Nations: the first experiment.” 
He openly admitted that this original organization failed, less because of faults in its 
structure or the aloofness of the United States than because the great states which were 
members refrained from enforcing its existing provisions. In all these discourses some 
analysis of Hitler’s character appears; yet the task of accounting for his attainment of 
total power devolved upon Professor R. C. K. Ensor, who indicates that Hitler won this 
power more through German economic distress, although he talked more about German 
disgrace in the peace of Versailles. Harold Nicolson treated ‘‘The diplomatic back- 
ground,” in terms of the continuation of Pan-Germanism as revised by Hitler, and dis- 
cussed his methods in carrying out his policies. The lectures end with Professor J. L. 
Brierly’s rueful exposition of the inability to maintain ‘The laws of war’’ in time of war, 
which only makes it more pressing on statesmen to strive to create a respect for law 
which will triumph over the resort to force. In many places in these lectures, opinions 
are expressed with which not all persons will agree, and there are a few errors; but the 
lectures are so even tempered and placid that they are themselves a memorial to the quiet 
period of the war. 

Rocers P. Caurcai.u 


The German White Paper: full text of the Polish documents issued by the Berlin foreign 
office. Foreword by C. Hartuey Grattan. New York: Howell, Soskin, 1940. Pp. 
72. $1.00. 


The sixteen documents in this collection were released with much loud talking by the 
German government on March 29, 1940. They were obtained after the fall of Warsaw, 
and the Germans charged that they proved that American advice encouraged Poland 
to maintain a warlike spirit toward Germany, while Ambassadors Bullitt and Kennedy 
expressly contributed to the outbreak of war by stressing the eventual participation in 
it of the United States. With great promptness President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, 
Mr. Bullitt, and the Polish refugee government at Angers, France, branded these docu- 
ments as false. Representative Hamilton Fish proposed a congressional investigation 
to determine their authenticity. This excitement soon abated, especially when the Ger- 
man invasion of Norway on April 9 overshadowed the importance of this White Paper. 
In all likelihood, despite the early, hasty denials, these are genuine reports from Polish 
diplomatists and officials to their foreign office. There is certainly nothing shameful in 
these documents as they stand, although some boastfulness attributed to Mr. Kennedy 
about the importance of his two sons is injudicious (p. 71); and there is a mélange of 
soldier and sailor chatter, some sensible and some groggy, but none authoritative gov- 
ernment policy (doc. 2). While both Mr. Bullitt and Mr. Kennedy had frank conversa- 
tions with Polish ambassadors, who reported upon them at length, and did indicate that 
in the event of war the United States would leave its isolationism and prepare for even- 
tual intervention, all these remarks were stated as opinions and not as assurances of de- 
termined policy. In fact, Mr. Bullitt expressly warned that definite reliance could not 
be placed on such a foreign policy because ‘‘it would not be endorsed by public opinion 
which has not changed its isolationist attitude’ (p. 43); but he said that public opinion 
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would react if confronted with the possibility of a Franco-British defeat and, after the 
elapse of some time; ‘‘should war break out we shall certainly not take part in it at the 
beginning, but we shall end it” (p. 44). This is shrewd prophecy rather than incitement 
of Great Britain and France to precipitate war. The Poles may not have valued Mr. 
Bullitt’s remarks too highly, for their ambassador in Washington, Count Potocki, closed 
one report of a long conversation with the disparagement: “Bullitt did not give the im- 
pression of being too well informed on the situation in Eastern Europe, and he conversed 
in a rather superficial way”’ (p. 21). 

These few documents, scattered over the period from April, 1935, to July, 1939, with 
long gaps, do not permit the systematic unfolding of any topic. There are several refer- 
ences to the enduring complacency of the democracies of Europe and their efforts to ap- 
pease Germany. M. Bonnet appears as a weak person who regretted the eastern alli- 
ances of France. A few fleeting indications of British lack of cordiality to the Soviet 
Union, even after the seizure of Prague, help to explain the lack of trust in the Chamber- 
lain government shown by the Moscow leaders. All told, the German charges against 
American foreign policy are not confirmed; whereas German actions, troubling a dis- 
turbed, uncourageous Europe, are clearly apparent. 

Rogers P. CnurcHtuu 


THE WAR OF 1939 


The war of 1939. Vols. I and II edited by Vernon Bartiett, M.P., and W. Gorpon 
WiiuuaMs. Vol. III edited by Grorrrey Dennis and W. Gorpon Wiiuiams. Vol. 
IV edited by Grorrrey Dennis. London: Caxton Publishing Co., 1941. 25s. each 
vol. 

A contemporary chronicle of events. Volume I goes back to the last war and deals 


with events leading up to the present struggle. The information on military operations 
is taken from official communiques and newspapers. 


Diary of the war 1939-40. Vol. 1. London: Royal United Service Institution, 1941. 

A diary of world affairs (June 23, 1940 to April 5, 1941). By Marce. Hoven. Trans- 
lated by Maspet Hauck. London: Penguin Books, 1941. 6d. 

Appeasement before, during and after the war. By Paut Ernzia. London: Macmillan, 
1941. 10s. 6d. 

Cette dréle de guerre. By RéNé BatBaup. Oxford: University Press, 1941. London: 
Milford, 1941. 3s. 6d. 


The author, who was a French soldier, tells his impressions of the fighting, the mor- 
ale, and the lack of preparedness for the battles they were expected to fight. 


The new economic warfare. By Antonin Bascn. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 190. $1.75. 


I can’t forget. By Rosert J. Casry. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1941. Pp. 398. 
$3.00. 


A war correspondent’s experiences in France, Luxembourg, Germany, Belgium, 
Spain, and England. 


The armies march. By Joun Cupany. New York: Scribner’s, 1941. Pp. 304. $2.75. 


The author of this book was American ambassador to Poland, minister to Eire, am- 
bassador to Belgium from 1933 to 1940, and supposedly learned much about the several 
countries to which he was accredited. It might have been expected, therefore, that he 
would contribute something distinctive to the instruction of the American people. Ac- 
tually, in most of his book there is little which any regular reader of a good newspaper 
would not know. His chapters on Poland, Ireland, and Belgium are superficial; his dis- 
cussion on whether Germany can withstand the British blockade, inconclusive. On the 
other hand, his defense of King Leopold of Belgium is convincing, and the accounts of 
starving Spain and hungry Belgium are very moving. In one chapter Mr. Cudahy re- 
prints the interview with Hitler which he had already published in Life; this is his most 
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important contribution—although one wonders if the American people were as con- 
fused about the matter of convoys as Mr. Cudahy assured Hitler they were. In many 
places Mr. Cudahy reveals his dislike, even his hatred, of Hitler and Nazi Germany, 
whose evil consequences for the world, in the event of German victory, are only too evi- 
dent. Why, holding such beliefs, the former ambassador, after retiring from the foreign 
service, should have advocated a policy of isolation for the United States is not made 
clear by his book. 


Bomber command: the air ministry's account of bomber command’s offensive against the 
Axis, September, 1939-——July, 1941. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1941. 1s. 6d. 


War in the air, September 1939 to May 1941. By Daviy Garnett. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1941. 7s. 6d. 


Life line. By Cuan tes Graves. London: Heinemann, 1941. 8s. 6d. 


Description of convoying activities by an author who was allowed by the admiralty 
to go to sea in the corvettes and other minor warships. 


Atlantic front: the merchant navy in the war. By Bastu Woon. Preface by the Rr. 
Hon. A. V. ALEXANDER. Illustrated by Lizutenant N. Sotuesy. London: Peter 
Davies, 1941. 10s. 6d. 


A thousand shall fall. By Hans Hasse. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. Pp. 442. 
$3.00. 


Hans Habe, a Hungarian anti-Nazi journalist, enlisted after the outbreak of the war 
in one of the French foreign volunteer regiments. On June 21, 1940, he was captured by 
the Germans, but on August 13 he reached unoccupied France after an adventurous 
escape. A thousand shall fall gives an account of his experiences as soldier and prisoner. 
Having appeared on best-seller lists, this book does not need to be recommended to the 
general public. But it is also valuable for the historian for examining France’s debacle. 
Hans Habe has stated publicly (see Time, November 10, 1941) that his work describes 
only experiences through which he has really lived. He emphasizes the astonishing lack 
of equipment, the complete absence of any understanding of the psychology of the com- 
mon soldier, the paralyzing impression made by the unchecked German mechanized 
and aerial forces. He hints at inexplicable orders of withdrawal and at the defeatist 
mentality of generals. (But he does not condemn all French officers; on the contrary, 
some appear as real heroes.) Noteworthy are his observations on the Alsatians—he be- 
lieves that there was a conflict of loyalties between the older and younger generations. 
It must not be forgotten, of course, that Habe was enlisted in a service of a particular 
character, though he had the opportunity to observe, especially as prisoner, French 
soldiers of all types. He describes impressively the striking absence of any understand- 
ing of the necessity for war against Nazi Germany (p. 150). A French officer is quoted 
as saying: “‘We have not prepared for this war. No, I don’t speak of armaments. We 
could have caught up in nine months. But no Frenchman knew what he was fighting 
for. The Germans over there wrapped their foulest plans in ideological tissue paper. 
And we? We did the opposite. We were really fighting for freedom and humanity, and 
we were ashamed of these two words.’ Although the reported conversations are not 
stenographic accounts, Hans Habe’s personal story is, on the whole, helpful for under- 
standing the background of France’s collapse, especially if this popular work is supple- 
mented by political, sociological, and historical analyses—for exampie, the work of 
Yves Simon (La grande crise de la République Francaise [Montreal, 1941]), of Jacques 
Maritain (France, my country [New York, 1941]), and of the late Elie Bois (The tragedy 
of France |London, 1941)). 

WALDEMAR GURIAN 


Lofoten letter. By Evan Joun. London: Heinemann, 1941. 3s. 6d. 
Diary of the Lofoten raid as found in letters written to his wife. 

Norway, neutral and invaded. By Hatvpan Kout, Pu.D., Lirt.D. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1941. Pp. 253. $2.50. 
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Let there be mercy: the odyssey of a Red Cross man. By Joun Mavoney. With a fore- 
word by Tureopore Roosrvett. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1941. Pp. $37. 
$3.00. 

A survey of conditions in Europe after twenty-six months of war. 

“So few.’ The immortal record of the Royal Air Force. By Daviy Mastsers. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1941. 6d. 

Death over Haggerston: an account of adventures that befell some East Londoners between the 
summers of 1940 and 1941. By H. A. Witson. Drawings by CLare Dawson. Lon- 
don: Mowbray, 1941. 3s. 6d. 

Prison life on a Pacific raider. By Betsy SANDBACH and GERALDINE Epes. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1941. 5s. 

Two survived: the story of Tapscott and Widdicombe, who were torpedoed in mid-Atlantic 
and survived seventy days in an open boat. As narrated to Guy Pearce Jones. Lon- 
don: Hamish Hamilton, 1941. 7s. 6d. 

With a Soviet unit through the Nazi lines. By A. Potyaxoy. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 


2s. 6d. 
The diary of an episode on the eastern front during the first month of fighting. An 
account of the tactics used. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The legendary character of Kaiser Maximilian. By GLENN ELwoop Waas. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 227. $2.75. 

Die inneren und kulturellen Verhdltnisse in der Bukowina (1825-1861). By MENACHEM 
Berr Sarran. Botosani: Argus, 1940. Pp. 206. 

Reich und Staat in der Politik Osterreichs 1862-63. By ALEXANDER ZOLLMANN. (“‘His- 
torischen Studien,”’ No. 369.) Berlin: Ebering, 1940. Pp. 111. 

Albert Schiiffle und die getstigen Grundlagen des Kabinetts Hohenwart. By Rupotr 
GrorG Biaum. Hamburg: Preilipper, 1940. Pp. 81. 

Rainer Maria Rilke. By E. M. Butter. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 437. $4.50. : 

A history of Hungary. By Dominic G. KosAry. Foreword by Juuius Szexri’. (“‘Pub- 
lications of the Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society,’ Vol. IJ.) Cleveland and 
New York: Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society, 1941. Pp. 482. $2.75. 

Great Britain and Kossuth. By Dtnes A. JANossy. Budapest: Edmund Stemmer, 
1937. Pp. 149. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Karel Havlitek, a nase svoboda. By Dr. Vuastimi, Kypau. Chicago: Vydalo Ceské 
Nérodni v Americe, 1941. Pp. 47. 

The life and work of Antonin Dvordk. By Pauw Steran. Translated by Y. W. Vance. 
New York: Greystone Press, 1941. Pp. 336. $3.00. 

Masaryk’s democracy: a philosophy of scientific and moral culture. By W. PRESTON 
Warren. London: Allen & Unwin, 1941. 10s. 6d. 


Sensation fair. By Egon Erwin Kiscu. New York: Modern Age Books, 1941. $2.75. 
A biography of the Czech journalist’s thirty years. 
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FRANCE 
Constitutional thought in sixteenth-century France. A study in the evolution of ideas. By 


WriuraM Farr Cuurca. (“Harvard historical studies,” Vol. XLVII.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 360. $3.75. 

The wife of Martin Guerre. By Janet Lewis. San Francisco, Calif.: Coit Press, 1941. 
$5.00. (Limited ed.) 
The story of a true incident taking place in sixteenth-century Gascony. 


Grey eminence. By ALpous Huxtey. New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 342. $3.50. 
A biography of Father Joseph, his religious mysticism, his role in politics, and his 
place in the seventeenth century. 


L’histoire merveilleuse de la Louisiane francaise. By Regine Hupert-Rosert. New 
York: Editions de la Maison Frangaise, 1941. 


Jean-Baptiste Rousseau: his life and works. By Henry A. Gruss. (‘Princeton pub- 
lications in romance languages.’’) Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1941. Pp. 310. $3.00. 

This study of the life and works of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau (1671-1741) is of value 
chiefly for literary historians. The author devotes 203 pages to a survey of the life of 
Rousseau and the remainder of the book to a critical account of Rousseau’s works. Al- 
though no significant new materials have been turned up, Mr. Grubbs presents a con- 
venient summary of Rousseau’s career and corrects several misinterpretations of that 
‘naturally unlucky”’ poet’s somewhat stormy life. The disciminating judgment of the 
author in his treatment of Rousseau’s life is a refreshing aspect of the book. Mr. Grubbs 
never forgets that he is treating of a secondary figure; and, though sympathetic to his 
subject, he makes no exaggerated demands for a revival of his hero’s buried literary 
fame. However, it becomes clear that Rousseau’s literary reputation has suffered un- 
justifiably since the eighteenth century. This eclipse was apparently occasioned partly 
by a change in literary taste and partly by a too literal acceptance of Rousseau’s ene- 
mies’—especially Voltaire’s—evaluations of his works, for Rousseau was exceedingly 
proud—puffed up with that pride so often characteristic of the social-climbing person of 
lowly birth. This pride led him to make many unfortunate decisions in his relations with 
patrons and other contemporaries and, inevitably, led to the cultivation of enemies 
whose attacks upon him not only drove him from European capital to capital but also 
besmirched his reputation even in his own day. Despite these attacks, Rousseau’s 
literary fame, especially as a lyric poet, was considerable in early eighteenth-century 
Europe. A devotee of Boileau’s concept of beauty as an expression of truth or nature 
determined by reason, Rousseau showed greater flexibility of style than most of the 
formalists of his day, and yet he was one of the greatest masters of form. Mr. Grubbs’s 
judicious analysis of Rousseau’s tastes and accomplishments in poetry, drama, and the 
writing of cantatas and the ubiquitous eighteenth-century epigrams is a splendid ex- 
ample of scholarly literary criticism and a useful contribution to French literary his- 
tory. Judging from the examples of Rousseau’s works which Mr. Grubbs quotes by 
way of illustration, it is clear, as the author states, that much of Rousseau’s poetry 
might still be a ‘‘source of poetic enjoyment.” 

RayMonpD PHINEAS STEARNS 


Etat present des travaux sur J.-J. Rousseau. By ALBERT Scutnz. New York: Modern 
Language Association of America, 1941. 

Voltaire and Madame du Chdtelet. An essay on the intellectual activity at Cirey. By Ina O. 
Wane. (‘Princeton publications in romance languages.’’) Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941. Pp. 241. $2.00. 


This volume goes far toward exploding the widely current belief that the so-called 
“‘Cirey period”’ (1733-49) of Voltaire’s life was well-nigh intellectually barren. Professor 
Wade presents new evidence to show that there was vigorous intellectual activity at 
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Cirey and that Mme du ChAatelet was instrumental in turning Voltaire to a serious study 
of science and metaphysics and at least stimulated his interest in critical deism and 
philosophy. More than three-fourths of this volume is devoted to a meticulous ex- 
amination of a large, unpublished manuscript, the ‘‘Examen de la Genése,”’ which the 
author located at Troyes. The ‘““Examen de la Genése”’ is a work in biblical criticism, 
done in the spirit of deism. After a careful analysis of its ideas, Mr. Wade probes into 
the problem of its sources, authorship, date, and-importance to Voltaire. An examina- 
tion of all available evidence leads to the conclusion that the manuscript was written by 
Mme du ChAatelet during the Cirey period. The biblical commentaries of Dom Calmet 
and Thomas Woolston were the chief sources used, but the influence of several other 
writers—Pascal, Newton, and Grotius among them—is faintly noticeable. Mr. Wade 
believes that it was at Cirey that Voltaire, inspired and assisted by Mme du Chatelet, 
mastered the ideas of English and French deists. Strong evidence, external as well as 
internal, is offered in support of the theory that some, if not all, of Voltaire’s writings 
on critical deism, published from 1762 to 1776, were put in rough manuscript form 
while Mme du Chatelet was writing the ‘““Examen de la Genése,”’ laid aside, and in 
later years polished off for publication. This careful and painstaking piece of work not 
only throws light on the middle years of Voltaire’s life but adds to our knowledge of 
critical deism. Everyone who is interested in the currents of eighteenth-century 
thought will find it of value. 
C. H. Pree 


Travels in New France. By J.C. B. Edited by Sytvester K. Stevens, Don.up KENT, 
and Emma Epita Woops. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1941. 
Memoirs of French soldiers during the French and Indian wars in North America. 

Das frinkisch-germanische Bewusstsein des franzisischen Adels im 18. Jahrhundert. By 
Dori Drews. (‘‘Forschungen zur Geschichte des Ancien Régime und der grossen 
Revolution,’ No. 11.) Berlin: Ebering, 1940. Pp. 102. 


Torch and crucible: the life and death of Antoine Lavoisier. By Siponry J. FrENcu. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 285. $3.50. 


English students of the history of chemistry have valued highly Douglas Mckie’s 
study of Antoine Lavoisier (1935), the father of modern chemistry. Professor French’s 
book now makes available to the general reader an informative and vivid account of 
Lavoisier the citizen, as well as the scientist, against the background of eighteenth-cen- 
tury France. Thus, Lavoisier’s violent death in the revolutionary upheaval becomes an 
understandable result of his life as an important public servant under the ancien régime. 
This aspect of his life has not hitherto been emphasized by his biographers. In detail- 
ing the relations of Lavoisier’s scientific work to that of his contemporaries and immedi- 
ate predecessors—Priestley, Scheele, Black, Cavendish—and emphasizing his creative 
genius, the author also portrays Lavoisier the man in his indifference to his intellectual 
indebtedness to others. In addition, he describes in detail the recently revealed rela- 
tienship between the Du Pont family and Lavoisier, showing how Lavoisier’s improve- 
ments in the manufacturing of gunpowder were brought to America by the Du Pont 
émigrés to become the basis of their great industry. 

Torch and crucible is planned for the general reader, with only a handful of foot- 
notes; but, unfortunately, it lacks illustrations. The bibliography of some forty-five 
‘principal sources” (mainly secondary authorities) is listed without an apparent plan, 
even that of an alphabetical arrangement by authors. The style of the book, besides 
being overburdened with adjectives, verges at times perilously near the all-knowing fic- 
tional style, imputing motives to its characters and expressing their thoughts. These 
dramatic effects may increase the readableness of the memoir, however; and the book 
itself should help the general reader to understand Lavoisier’s life and work better, and 
so to appreciate Lavoisier’s contribution to modern chemistry. Incidentally, Harvey's 
demonstration of the circulation of the blood was made in 1616 without the aid of the 
“newly invented microscope,”’ contrary to Professor French’s statement (p. 9). 


Dorotnuy STIMSON 
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Die Entstehung des polnischen Kénigreiches am 5 November 1916, ein mitteleuropdisches 
Problem. By Haraup Scuapp. Greifswald: Adler, 1940. Pp. 99. 

The persecution of the Catholic church in German-occupied Poland. By CarpinaL Hionp 
and Orners. New York: Longmans, 1941. $1.75. 


It started in Poland. By U. Dracomir. London: Faber & Faber, 1941. 8s. 64d. 


A personal account of Poland during the Nazi occupation and the author's organiza- 
tion for aiding escapes from concentration camps. 


Poland fights back. By Ksawrry Pruszynskt. Translated by Peter Jorpan. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1941. Pp. 216. 8s. 6d. 


Estonia. By J. Hamppen Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 248. $2.25. 


: RUSSIA 
Pamyatniki goroda Khivy [Memorials of the city of Khiva]. By Ya. G. GuLyamov. 
Tashkent: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1941. Pp. 44. 2r. 10k. 
Archeological and historical study. 
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Ocherki po istorii Kazakhskoy SSR [Studies in the history of the Kazakh S.S.R.]. By 
M. Byarxin. Vol. I, S drevneyshikh vremyén po 1870 g. [From the earliest times to 
1870}. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. $68. 5r. 25k. 


Zolotaya Orda |The Golden Horde]. By B. D. Grexov and A. Yu. YakuBovsky. Mos- 
cow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 208. Ir. 70k. 


Osnovniye voprosy teorii agrarnykh krizisov [Basic questions of the theory of agrarian 
crises]. By L. I. Lyusosuirs. Voronezh: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1941. Pp. 92. 5r. 


Russkoye gosudarstvo v pervoy polovinye XVI vyeka [The Russian state in the first half of 
the sixteenth century]. By N. I. Saatacin. Sverdlovsk: Gosudarstvenny universi- 
tet imeni A. M. Gorkogo, 1941. Pp. 138. 5r. 

Ivan Bolotnikov. Vozhd krestyanskoy voyny nachala XVII v. [Ivan Bolotnikov. Leader 
of the peasant war of the beginning of the seventeenth century]. By S. V. GLyazmr. 
Moscow: Voenizdat, 1941. Pp. 48. 25k. 

Bohdan, Hetman of Ukraine. By Gporce VerNapsky. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 150. $2.50. 

This is the first comprehensive biography of Bohdan Khmelnitsky to appear. Written 
clearly and carefully, the work establishes the intimate relation between the ““Cromwell 
of eastern Europe”’ and the struggling Ukrainian state. The detailed account of the his- 
tory of Ukraine in these crucial years provides an indispensable key to a thorough un- 
derstanding of the conflict being waged today in eastern Europe. Comparing Khmelnit- 
sky with the hero of the Thirty Years’ War, Wallenstein, and with such Machiavellians 
as Richelieu and Mazarin, the author delineates Khmelnitsky’s role in the successful 
Ukrainian revolution against Poland in 1648, then studies his forced alliance with the 
Muscovite tsar. Vernadsky, incidentally, approves of the Treaty, or Union, of Pereya- 
slav (1654), in that it strengthened the unity of the Ukrainian people and preserved 
democratic institutions and at least nominal autonomy for another hundred years. 
Vernadsky further strongly advances the opinion that, had Khmelnitsky lived ten more 
years, he would have realized his dream of a free Ukrainian state. A premature death, 
however, and the Treaty of Andrusiv (1667), by which Poland and Muscovy partitioned 
Ukraine, did much to negate his efforts. Ivan Mazepa, in an alliance with Charles XII 
of Sweden, was defeated by Peter the Great at Poltava in 1709. The independence of 
Ukraine came to an unqualified end in 1775. In addition to some rare historical illustra- 
tions, the book contains the text of the Treaty of Pereyaslav, the Charter of the Zaporo- 
zhie Host (1654), notes on spelling and pronunciation of Ukrainian proper names, anp 
the funeral oration by Colonel Samiylo Zorka at Khmelnitsky’s funeral. This document, 
incidentally, revealing the inclinations of the Ukrainians toward western European 
civilization, throws additional light upon a man and a land which, until recent times, 
was a terra incognita. 

Water Dusunyck 

Khristianizatsiya narodov Tobolskogo Sevyera v XVIII v. [The Christianization of the 
peoples of the Tobolsk North in the eighteenth century]. By I. 1. Orysxo. Lenin- 
grad: Uchpedgiz, 1941. Pp. 148. 5r. 

Petergof. Sady i fontany |Peterhof. The gardens and fountains]. Edited by S. F. Tsrro- 
vicn and Yu. V. Finkexster. Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1941. Pp. 52. 80k. 

A descriptive, illustrated guidebook. 

Petergof. Bolshoy dvorets-muzey {Peterhof. The great palace-museum]. Edited by A. P. 
Cuusov. Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1941. Pp. 48. 80k. 

A descriptive, illustrated guidebook. 

“‘Yekaterininsky dvorets-muzey” v gorodye Pushkinye [‘“The Catherine palace-museum” 
in the town of Pushkin]. Edited by V. V. Lemus and T. F. Popov. Leningrad: Len- 


izdat, 1941. Pp. 84. Ir. 
An illustrated guidebook to the famous palace, reported mostly destroyed in 1940. 
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Zur Wirksamkeit des baltischen Adels in Russland unter Alexander I, und Nikolaus I. By 
ANNELISE MOLLE. Miinchen: Missl, 1940. Pp. 196. 


Dyelo petrashevtsev |The case of the followers of Petrashevsky]. Edited by V. A. DEs- 
nitsky. Vol. II. Moscow and Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1941. Pp. 460. 
18r. 50k. 

Aleksandr Y evstafyevich Martynov (1816-1860): zhizn i dyeyatelnost [Alexander Yevstaf- 
yevich Martynov (1816-60): life and work]. By A. M. Bryansky. Leningrad and 
Moscow: “‘Iskusstvo,”’ 1941. Pp. 146. 4r. 50k. 

Six pages of bibliography. 

M. 1. Glinka: kratky ocherk zhizni i tvorchestva [M. I. Glinka: a short sketch of his life 
and compositions]. By I. I. Martynov. Moscow and Leningrad: Muzgiz, 1941. Pp. 
128. 2r. 40k. 

Khronika revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya v Tverskoy gubernii [A chronicle of the revolution- 
ary movement in the government of Tver]. By N. V. Zauraviyevy and I. P. Pan- 
Kov. Kalinin: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1941. Pp. 152. 4r. 10k. 

For the period between 1904 and January, 1918. 

1905 god v Kurskoy gubernii [The year 1905 in the government of Kursk]. By L. B. 
Marvsevicu and A. Kazarin. Kursk: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1941. Pp. 92. 2r. 25k. 

1905 god v Bashkirii [The year 1905 in Bashkiria]. By R. M. Ratmov. Moscow and 
Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1941. Pp. 220. 8r. 25k. 


Die Einigungsbestrebungen der Deutschen im Vorkriegs-Russland (1905-1914). By Franz 
Ericn Sommer. Leipsic: Hirzel, 1940. Pp. 85. 

K voprosu ob istorii bolshevistskikh organizatsiy v Zakavkazye [On the question of the his- 
tory of the Bolshevist organizations in Transcaucasia]. By L. P. Berrya. Moscow: 
Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 212. 2r. 70k. 

Listovki kazanskikh bolshevikov 1903-1907 gg. [Propaganda leaflets of Kazan Bolsheviks, 
1903-1907]. By I. A. Aynerprnov. Kazan: Tatgosizdat, 1941. Pp. 220. $r. 25k. 
Takticheskiye raznoglasiya mezhdu bolshevikami i menshevikami. III syézd partii |Tacti- 
cal disagreements between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks. Third party confer- 

ence]. By N. A. Feporoy. Moscow: Gosizdat, 1941. Pp. 24. Free. 


How Moscow was won in 1917: a chapter in the history of the Revolution. By J. Mintz. 
London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1941. 6d. 

Put bolshevika: stranitsy iz vospominaniy o Sergo Ordzhonikidze [The way of a Bolshevik: 
pages from recollections about Sergey Ordzhonikidze]. By Z. G. OrpzHONIKIDZE. 
Grozny: Chechinggosizdat, 1941. Pp. 146. @r. 75k. 

Feliks Edmundovich Dzerzhinsky [in Russian]. Edited by A. L. Sapovsky. Leningrad: 
Uchpedgiz, 1941. Pp. 144. @r. 5k. 

Muzey oborony Tsaritsyna imeni I. V. Stalina [Museum of the defense of Tsaritsyn 
named for J. V. Stalin). By A. I. Kumexxov. Stalingrad: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 
1941. Pp. 182. 4r. 

Borba s interventami, byelogvardeytsami i bashmakhestvom v Sredney Azii |The struggle 
against the interventionists, White Guardists, and Bashmakhs in Central Asia]. By 
S. P. TrmospKov. Moscow: Kafedra istorii grazhdanskoy voyny, 1941. Pp. 132. 


Free. (Based upon source material.) 
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Tomorrow will come. By E. M. ALMEDINGEN. Boston: Little, Brown, 1941. Pp. 348. 
$3.00. 
A personal story of the Russian Revolution. 


Ekonomicheskoye polozheniye russkoy derevni [The economic position of the Russian vil- 
lage]. By I. A. Gurvicu. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. viii+212. 5r. 

The new Russian Empire: a theory of the Soviet state conceived in terms of a dynamic inter- 
pretation of law. By ANDREW Erron, Pu.D. New Haven, Conn.: Tuttle, More- 
house & Taylor, 1941. Pp. 130. $2.00. 


The Russian review. Witu1AM Henry CHAMBERLIN (ed.); MICHAEL KARPOVICH (assoc. 
ed.). (First issue, November, 1941.) New York: 1941. $1.00 per issue. 


A journal to be devoted to the history of both pre- and post-Soviet Russia. It will 
contain articles on Russian history, literature, religion, fine arts, economics, sociology, 
politics, as well as book reviews and bibliographies. 


SCANDINAVIA 
Norwegian migration to America: the American transition. By TuEoporE C. BLEGEN. 

(“Publications of the Norwegian-American Historical Association.”’) Northfield, 

Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Assoc., 1940. Pp. 655. $3.50. 

Finland. By J. HamppEen Jackson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 243. $2.00. 
Finland: land of heroes. By Tovio Rosvauu. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1940. 

Pp. 272. $2.50. 

Of these two books, Jackson’s is the more important. Its eleven chapters give the 
reader a broad survey of Finland from ancient times to the present. The accent is, hap- 
pily, on the modern period; and eight chapters are devoted to the last four decades. 
Russification after 1898, the background and achievement of independence, the estab- 
lishment of the republic in 1918-19, the problems and trends of the twenties, the depres- 
sion of 1929 and recovery, the general condition of the people, and “‘Civilization and 
culture today”’ are the main phases of modern Finland delineated by the author. On the 
whole, Jackson has done a good job. For example, the twenty-odd pages devoted to a 
discussion of how the Finns live is illuminating beyond ordinary measure, and the treat- 
ment of cultural trends is very revealing. Yet Jackson’s broad and detailed canvas is 
filled at many a point with a clumsy hand. Even elementary facts appear at times curi- 
ously twisted. Thus, the language question in Finland is, we are told, “primarily a class 
struggle’’ (p. 126). The post-war prohibition experiment is also interpreted as a “‘strug- 
gle of Haves against Have-nots”’ (p. 142). Both of these evaluations are hard to under- 
stand, especially because the bibliography mentions two serious studies that stamp such 
evaluations as unpardonably superficial. The same inclination to see things in terms of 
class conflict is shown by the treatment of the Kallio Agrarian Law of 1922. Its immedi- 
ate background Jackson finds in the Communist capture, during the elections of 1922, of 
13.5 per cent of the seats in the Finnish legislature—a ‘‘victory’’ which, according to 
the author, made it seem likely ‘‘that unless something was done to wean the masses 
from Communism the capitalist Republic must ultimately be overthrown’’ (p. 128). 
Only ignorance of fact would seem to explain such statements, or generalizations like 
the one on page 209, which summarizes Finland’s history before 1938 as “‘nine hundred 
years of subjection and twenty years of independence.’ Rosvall’s work is a mixture of 
romanticized history and the experiences and impressions of a tourist who wanders 
about the land of the Finns. Not a few of Rosvall’s observations and generalizations 
are provocative and to the point. The book is well written and is one of the most read- 
able tomes on Finland that has come to the reviewer's notice for a good many years. 

Joun H, WuortNEeN 


Finland reveals her secret documents on Soviet policy, March, 1940—June, 1941. With a 
preface by Hsatmar J. Précorpé. New York: Wilfred Funk, 1941. $1.00. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


A history of Spanish painting. By CHanpLeR Raturon Post. Vol. III, in 2 parts. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 800, 358 plates. $15.00. 


Herndn Cortés, conqueror of Mexico. By Satvapor pE Mapariaca. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. Pp. 554. $4.00. 

The Huancavelica mercury mine: a contribution to the history of the Bourbon Renaissance 
in the Spanish Empire. By AntHuR Preston Wuitaker. (‘Harvard historical mon- 
ographs,”’ Vol. XVI.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 


150. $2.00. 

The mercury mine of Huancavelica, Peru, was “‘one of the three largest mercury 
mines in the world.’’ For revenue purposes (sale of mercury by the crown and to guage 
taxable silver production) the crown seized the mine in 1570 and excluded all others. 
Exploitation was leased to the miner’s guild (gremio). Great abuses developed in ad- 
ministration of the mine and in the treatment of Indian labor under the mita; and the 
miners became indifferent to better technical methods. Declining production, due large- 
ly to ore exhaustion, led in the eighteenth century to royal interest in reforms and new 
mines. Operation by a single contractor, and then by the government, was tried (1778, 
1780, 1795). A new mine was opened in 1794. Little improvement resulted, partly be- 
cause of opposition by the vested interests and partly because of the collapse of the 
principal mine, Santa Barbara, in 1786. Free enterprise (the pallaqueo), instituted in 
1793, produced no permanent recovery. Events of the independence period aided in 
causing final abandonment, in 1813. The author deliberately limits his discussion to ad- 
ministrative aspects especially during the eighteenth century. He has a special chapter 
on the administration of Antonio de Ulloa (1758-64). His sources include manuscripts 
from Spain, Peru, and the United States and extensive printed materials. He unfortu- 
nately fails to relate changes after 1765 to the Spanish background and to concurrent 
reforms in other aspects of the colonial system; but the study, as planned, has been mag- 
nificently executed. 

Ro.anp Dennis Hussry 


Teodoro de Croix and the northern frontier of New Spain, 1776-1783: from the original 
document in the archives of the Indies, Seville. Translated and edited by ALFRED 
BarNnaBy Tuomas. (‘‘American exploration and travel series,’ Vol. V.) Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. Pp. 273. $3.00. 


Teodoro de Croix, generally known as ‘‘E] Caballero de Croix,’ was born in France 
but spent most of his life in the service of Spain. In Spanish America he held two very 
important posts: first, from 1776 to 1783, as commander-general of the newly created 
administrative division of the interior provinces, and subsequently as viceroy of Peru. 
The present book relates to the former. It consists of an English translation of Croix’s 
general report of 1781, and a 65-page historical introduction focused on the problem of 
the defense of the interior provinces from Indian attack. The interior provinces em- 
braced a vast stretch of territory in northern New Spain, including a large part of modern 
Mexico as well as Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. This region was im- 
portant for defense against European rivals as well as against Indians, and it contained 
valuable mining and ranching interests and a not inconsiderable population; but Croix 
found his position difficult for a number of reasons. Professor Thomas describes these 
clearly and judiciously in his historical introduction, in which he also gives an illuminat- 
ing account of the cultural and geographical background. He concludes that the real 
threat came not from European rivals but from the Indians and that Croix’s efforts to 
guard against it met with a large measure of success. Except for the lack of a clear 
statement of conditions at the Spanish court and an apparent discrepancy between the 
author’s comments on pages 15 and 65 regarding the seriousness of the international 
threat, the historical introduction serves its purpose admirably. Since the volume con- 
tains only the English translation of Croix’s report of 1781, the reviewer has had no op- 
portunity to compare it with the original. The index is a poor one. For example, it 
omits the name of the Spanish colonial minister José de Galvez, to whom Croix ad- 
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dressed more than nine hundred letters and reports, including the report printed in this 
volume; and Croix’s own name is entered in it as “Chief, E] Cavallero‘de.”” Otherwise 
the volume is a worthy companion to those that have already established Mr. Thomas’ 
reputation as a leading authority on the history of the Spanish borderlands. 


Artuur P. WHITAKER 


Highlights in the debates in the Spanish chamber of deputies relative to the abandonment of 
Santo Domingo. Edited by Davin G. YurNauine. Washington, D.C.: Murray & 
Heister, 1941. Pp. 181. $1.50. 

During the last week of March, 1865, the Spanish chamber of deputies debated a 
government proposal that Spain retire from its effort to re-annex the Dominican Re- 
public. The controversy revealed clearly the relative weight of the various factors which 
induced the government to take such a step: unexpected Dominican hostility, ravages 
by disease among Spanish troops, threat to Spain’s prestige in the new world, dangers 
anticipated from Haiti, and likelihood of forceful intervention by the United States. 
This volume consists of twenty-seven excerpts from the debates and nineteen illustra- 
tive or supporting documents, many of which are condensed. All are given in English. 
To establish the reasons for the withdrawal from this annexation enterprise, fraught as 
it was with such consequences for the new world, is important enough to warrant a vol- 
ume like this. The editor has selected and condensed his documents judiciously, taking 
them from the right sources, But their usefulness in English is deeply marred by trans- 
lations of very uneven quality. Some speeches, such as the first by Sefior Alzugaray, are 
excellently rendered; but at many other points the translations are either inexact, un- 
grammatical, or excessively literal paraphrase. 

GrorceE F. Hows 


A brief history of Trinidad under the Spanish crown. By Sir Ctaup Houuts. Trinidad: 
A. L. Rhodes, Government Printer, 1941. 8s. 4d. 


Handbook for translators of Spanish historical documents. By J. Vittasana HaaeGarp, 
translator of the Spanish Archives of Texas. Assisted by Matcotm D. McLean. 
Austin: University of Texas, 1941. Pp. 198. $1.50. 


SWITZERLAND 
Schaffhausen und die franzisischen Glaubensfliichtlinge. By Rupotr Uzumr. Schaff- 
hausen: Diihn, 1940. Pp. 170. 


Schweizer Kriegsdokumente: eine Auswahl aus dem Jahren 1656-1831. By VALENTIN 
GITERMANN. Ziirich: Kunstegewerbemuseum, 1940. Pp. 53. 


Beitréige zur Geschichte des ziircher Wehrwesen im 18 Jahrhundert. By EuGense REentscu. 
Trimbach bei Olten: Tentsch, 1940. Pp. 116. 


FAR EAST 
A history of the Far East in modern times. By Haroup M. Vinacke. 4thed. New York: 
Crofts, 1941. Pp. 641. $5.00. 


The Journal of modern history in its first issue (I{[1929], 189-41) contained a re- 
view by the undersigned of the first edition of Professor Vinacke’s valuable text and 
reference book. The fourth edition, only slightly expanded in point of view but con- 
siderably in content, brings within the area to which the author restricts himself, the 
story of events, conditions, personalities, and institutions to the early summer of 1941. 
In the preface to the first edition the author wrote: ““The term ‘Far East’ has come to 
have a definite meaning attached to it. It has come to mean primarily China, Japan, 
and Korea rather than all of the countries of eastern Asia; and precisely with this re- 
stricted geographical use of the phrase in mind this book has been called A history of the 
Far East.’ The imposition of limits thus clearly stated explains the concentration of 
attention upon Chinese and Japanese developments, domestic and foreign, to the com- 
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rative disregard of Siberia, Sinkiang, Tibet, Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya, Nether- 

nds India, and the Philippine Islands. In this connection, however, mention should 
be made of chapters xviii (“Russia in the Far East’’) and xxi (““The East and the West’’) ; 
in the latter, certain of the areas just mentioned are briefly discussed. The admirably 
dispassionate tone which marked the earlier editions is maintained in the new and re- 
written sections of the latest edition relating especially to changes which have occurred 
during the past decade. Extremely little of the sound and fury, the screaming of shells 
and the shrieks of victims, the sights and smells of the battlefields, the pangs of hunger 
and those of sorrow—in other words, the reaction of the five senses to the processes out 
of which military reputations are made and “‘history’’ eventuates—appears in Mr. 

Vinacke’s pages. And this is as it should be in a study of this type. Regarding what oc- 

curred at Nanking in December, 1937, and for a time thereafter, we are told only that 

‘the Japanese troops, reputedly highly disciplined, gave themselves over to an orgy of 

looting and destruction both of life and of property so complete that the world found it 

hard to credit the foreign eye-witness accounts which subsequently filtered out of Nan- 
king.’ The outstanding value of A history of the Far East in modern times (in addition to 
the objectivity referred to) is the attention paid to social, cultural, and economic factors 
exemplified in chapters xii-xv. These constitute a work of distinction in themselves. Of 
very considerable worth also are the bibliographical “‘References for further study”’ 
which supplement each chapter. Worthy of mention in conclusion are the conversion 
tables; the list of Chinese place-names; the excellent maps, political and resource; and 
the adequate index. 

Har.ey Farnsworth MacNair 

The great-within. By Maurice Couuis. London: Faber & Faber, 1941. 21s. 

Story of interactions of China and Europe from the seventeenth century to the pres- 
ent. Based on serious study of Chinese political and religious thought. 

The renaissance of Asia. Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations on the Los Angeles campus of the University of California, 1939. By 
Various Contrisutors. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941. Pp. 169. 
$1.50. 

Borba za osvobozhdeniye Dalnego Vostoka (1918-1922 gg.) [The struggle for the libera- 
tion of the Far East (1918-1922)]. By S. N. Saisnxrn. Moscow: Kafedra istorii 
grazhdanskoy voyny, 1941. Pp. 128. Free. 

Based upon source material. 

Razgrom yaponskikh interventov na Dalnem Vostokye v 1918-1922 gg. |The destruction of 
the Japanese interventionists in the Far East in 1918-1922]. By A. KovaLevsky. 
Moscow: Akademiya Krasnoy Armii imena V. I. Lenina, 1940. Pp. 56. Free. 

The end is not yet. By Herryman Maurer. New York: McBride, 1941. Pp. 321. 
$3.00. 

A story of Chinese resistance during the present Sino-Japanese war. 

Thailand, the new Siam. By Vireainta Tuompson, Pu.D. (‘International research se- 
ries,’ Institute of Pacific Relations.) New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 865. $5.00. 

French interests and policies in the Far East. By Roger Levy, Guy Lacam, and ANDREW 
Rorn. (“Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry series.”’) New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941. Pp. 209. $2.00. 

Once more the Institute of Pacific Relations has made available for the reader unable 
to delve deeply into world problems a concise and illuminating book on the position of 
Indo-China now in the theater of Japanese expansion southward. 

Here are valuable chapters dealing with French cultural interests in eastern Asia, 
French economic relations with China and Japan, French commercial activities, the 
Chinese ‘‘incident”’ and unoccupied France, and a detailed study of Indo-China since 
this part of the empire was deserted in June, 1940. The study is strengthened by the 
publication of numerous charts and of treaties entered into by France since 1898 for the 
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protection of Indo-China. The immediate background of Japan’s position today is 
found in chapter ii. The military defenses of France also are presented, together with 
discussions of the economic measures taken to maintain a hold upon the peninsula. 
Chapter iii delineates Japanese moves, the status of Tientsin, Shanghai, Kwangchow- 
wan, Tokyo, and Vichy in the summer of 1940, together with sentiments emanating 
from Washington and Chungking. The story of those final hours of sadness in July, 
1940, is pictured when, three days after England closed the Burma Road, General 
Catroux issued a final proclamation to Frenchmen and Indo-Chinese telling them that 
he “‘saved you your land, your money, your foreign currency, your possessions, and 
what are more precious to you, your honor and your flag.”’ The most informative por- 
tion of the book carries on from this time until March, 1941, when the shadows of 
Japanese ambition grew larger over the Pacific. 
Tuomas E. Ennis 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The British Empire, 1815-1939. By Paut Knapiunp. (‘Harper’s historical series,”’ 
edited by Guy Stanton Forp.) New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 850. $4.00. 


Ideas and ideals of the British Empire. By Ernest Barker. (“Current problems,”’ 
edited by Ernest BARKER.) Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 


Co., 1941. Pp. 167. $1.25. 

In its six chapters and epilogue this excellent little volume examines critically the 
contribution made by the empire-commonwealth to the political progress of mankind. 
At the outset it traces concepts of empire from classical times to the recent past. Onthis 
foundation the author surveys objectively the stages in the evolution of the British 
Empire, with particular attention to the ideological bases of the three great imperial 
divisions—the self-governing dominions (including Great Britain), India, and the de- 
pendent empire with its ‘‘double trust.”” The present stage in imperial evolution is 
shown as a gradual development of a kind of association of peoples in an uneven develop- 
ment, as is illustrated by the varying degrees of independence achieved by different 
units within the empire. The probable direction of further evolution also is indicated. 
Perhaps the most significant portion of the book has to do with the export of the political 
ideas which explain the imperial structure. Emanating from the British Isles and plant- 
ed in the fertile soil of other continents, these grew and formed the great political entities 
which lately gave rise to projects for imperial federation. By implication, this case for 
the empire, concisely treated, may be regarded as an influential example of one way in 
which processes of integration might operate to produce international unity in the outer 


world. 
Hatrorp L. Hoskins 


The establishment of constitutional government in Newfoundland, 1783-1832: a study of re- 
tarded colonisation. By A. H. McLintock. (Royal Empire Society, ‘‘Imperial 
studies,” No. 17.) London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. Pp. 246. 

This monograph is a well-documented and scholarly presentation of a little-known 
and scarcely understood period in the history of Newfoundland. The study is based 
upon materials found in the archives of the admiralty, board of trade, colonial office, and 
war office, which are deposited in the Public Record Office in London; as well as upon 
documents of the British Museum and the archives of the principal Anglican and Wes- 
leyan missionary societies. Dr. McLintock also has drawn heavily upon Parliamentary 
papers, and the Journal of the house of commons. In addition, he has had recourse to 
many other published documents—both official and private—and to historical works. 
Mr. McLintock tells the story, in a well-organized narrative, of the struggle of the New- 
foundlanders to attain true colonial status and to gain the benefits of self-government. 
After discussing the heritage of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries down to the 
close of the American Revolution, he launches upon a description of the problems con- 
fronting the British government with respect to the political and economic develop- 
ment of the island and its fisheries; the question of its international status with respect 
to French and American fishing-rights following the peace of 1783; the attempts to re- 
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vise the legal system; the fight for colonial status; and the final establishment of repre- 
sentative government, culminating in the inauguration of an elected assembly in 1833. 
The work centers around the British administration of the island and is essentially a 
study of imperial institutional development as it affected a particular colony of retarded 
economic and social growth. It is to be regretted that the author has not seen fit to de- 
vote more space to the period from 1763 to 1783. However, Mr. McLintock may be 
congratulated upon steering clear of the pitfalls of the larger North Atlantic fisheries 
question, which has caused so many writers to lose sight of the essentially peculiar fac- 
tors of the island’s history. In view of recent events in the North Atlantic and the new 
interest of the United States in Newfoundland and Labrador, this volume—which is 
augmented copiously with valuable appendixes, a map, critical bibliography, and a good 
index—is a welcome contribution to the history of the British Commonwealth of Na- 


tions and to that of North America. 
Rapes G. Lounspury 


A history of Canada. By Cart Wittke. 3d ed. New York: Crofts, 1941. Pp. 491. 
$5.00. 


Having reviewed the first edition of Professor Wittke’s History of Canada in this 
journal (cf. I [1929], 477-80), the reviewer need here deal only with matters peculiar to 
the third edition of this textbook. It has now been usefully enlarged by the addition of 
two chapters carrying the narrative of events to the summer of 1941. The index, how- 
ever, remains as it was in the second edition (1933), although it was then expanded to 
cover the twenty-eight pages of text added at that time. It is unfortunate that the en- 
largement of the third edition by forty-five pages has not led the publishers to expand 
the index accordingly. The omission is indeed hard to justify in the case of such a widely 
used textbook. The new chapters, “Battling the depression’ and ‘‘Canada and the 
second World War,” furnish a skilfully compressed account which, written at short 
range, is necessarily largely factual. It depicts the pre-war years in Canada as strongly 
marked by depression, by sectional and racial divisions, and by considerable vocal iso- 
lationism, and against that background describes the rapid emergence of a strongly unit- 
ed sentiment in face of the national danger involved in the war, resulting in mobilization 
of the nation’s resources and effort and increasingly vigorous action as Britain’s most 
powerful belligerent partner in the war. Canada’s co-operation with the United States 
in defense measures and her relation to the growing collaboration of the United States 
with the British nations in the struggle against the Axis powers are also described. It is 
arguable that before the war, even during the depression years, there were basic ele- 
ments of national unity and of readiness to accept external responsibilities in an inter- 
dependent world present to a greater degree than readers might gather from the author’s 
account. But many Canadians themselves seem to have been unduly impressed by 
those voices of divisiveness and isolationism—some of them in high places—which 
events have now shown to be less representative of the prevailing will of the Canadian 
people than many were persuaded to believe in the pre-war years. 

One point needs correction. The Newfoundland base (p. 434), which Britain leased 
to the United States in 1940, like that in Bermuda, was expressly not one of the group of 
bases leased at the same time for which Britain received a quid pro quo in the shape of 
the fifty “‘overage’’ destroyers. Advantages for Britain in this case, if perhaps no less 
genuine, were less direct. It should be said that this is still the most usable university 
textbook for a general course on Canadian history emphasizing the period since Canada 
became a federal “‘dominion.”’ The present, enlarged edition preserves its character as a 


book inclusive of “‘contemporary” history. 
R. G. Trorrer 


Minutes of council of northern department of Rupert Land, 1821-31. Edited by R. Har- 
vey Fiemina. Introduction by H. A. Innis. General editor E. E. Ricu. Toronto: 
Chemplain Society, 1941. 

Botany Bay. By Cartes Norpuorr and James Norman Hau. Boston: Little 
Brown, 1941. Pp. 374. $2.50. 

The British Empire in Australia: an economic history, 1834-1939. By Brian Frrz- 
PATRICK. Melbourne: University Press, 1941. Pp. 529. 21s. 
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The timeless land. By ELEANor Darx. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 499. $2.75. 

A novel of Australia’s settlement. 

A history of South Africa: social and economic. By C. W. pe Krewier. Oxford: Claren- 

don Press, 1941. Pp. 292. 

A history of South Africa. By Eric A. WALKER. 2d ed. New York: Longmans, Green, 

1940. Pp. 710. $5.40. 

This is the second reissue of the standard work on South Africa whose merits are well 
known to students of the British empire-commonwealth. The book, which stands by 
itself in the field, was first published in 1928 and then revised in 1935. The present edi- 
tion covers the history of Africa south of the Zambesi from the Portuguese discovery 
down to September, 1939, when, following the resignation of General Hertzog as pre- 
mier, the Union joined the rest of the empire in the war against Nazi Germany under 
the leadership of General Smuts. Professor Walker (who writes from Cambridge, Eng- 
land, after many fruitful years at the University of Cape Town) tells in detail the back- 
ground of this decision in a new chapter called “Sovereign independence.” This covers, in 
76 pages, the events since June, 1924, when Hertzog took Smuts’s place as head of a 
Labor-Nationalist coalition. But it cannot be summarized here; nor can the author's 
revised treatment of the Great Trek, and of the prelude to the South African war of 
1899-1902 be adequately commented on. In his preface Mr. Walker explains that he 
has not tried to treat separately the component parts of the Union or to emphasize the 
struggles between Afrikanders and British. He has covered thoroughly and in scholarly 
fashion the chief political and constitutional developments, as well as the main theme, 
namely, the interaction in South Africa of ‘‘Western civilization, tribal Africa, and . . . . 
theocratic Asia.’ In a word, besides showing a thorough mastery of the complex de- 
tails of South African history, the book explains also the play upon it of world forces— 
economic, social, and psychological. The only possible criticism of this outstanding 
work would be that it is hard reading, partly because some of its author’s happiest 
phrases are too allusive, partly because he fails at times to mark off the wood from the 
trees. 

R. I. Lovetu 


There are no South Africans. By G. H. Cauprn. London: Nelson, 1941. Pp. 412. 10s. 
A sympathetic study of British and Boer misunderstandings. 

Indien: die schinste Perle der Krone Britanniens. By HERMANN REHWALDT. Miinchen: 
Ludendorffs, 1940. Pp. 111. 

Modern India and the West. Edited by L.S.S. O’Matiey. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. 834. $10.00. 

India: the road to self-government. By Joun Cotman. London: Allen & Unwin, 1941. 
5s. 

Daniel M. Gordon: his life. By W1tHEe mina Gorpon. Boston: Bruce Humpheries, 
1941. Pp. 313. $4.00. 
Biography of a former principal of Queen’s University. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Delaware continentals, 1776-1783. By CuristopHer L. Warp. Wilmington: His- 
torical Society of Delaware, 1941. $3.75. 

The Continental Congress. By Epmunp Copy Burnett. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
Pp. 757. $6.00. 

The administration of the American commissariat during the Revolutionary War. By 
Victor Leroy Jounson, Pa.D. Allentown, Pa.: Published by author, 1941. $3.00. 

Secret history of the American Revolution. An account of the conspiracies of Benedict 
Arnold and numerous others. By Cant VAN Doren. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 
Pp. 584. $3.75. 
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Soldiers of the American army, 1775-1941. By Freperick P. Topp. Drawings by 
Fritz Krepev. Foreword by Brigaprer-GENERAL OLIVER L. SpauLtpinc. New 
York: Bittner, 1941. Pp. 112. $36.00. 


Charles Williamson: Genesee promoter, friend of Anglo-American rapprochement. By 
HELEN I. Cowan. Rochester, N.Y.: Rochester Historical Society, 1941. 
A biography of this eighteenth-century American. 


The United States and the independence of Latin America, 1800-1830. By ArTHUR PREs- 
TON WuitaKeR. The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1938, under the 
auspices of the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. 632. $3.75. 


The crisis of 1830-1842 in Canadian-American relations. By ALBERT B. CarEy. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1941. $2.50. 


William M. Evarts: lawyer, diplomat, statesman. By Cuester L. Barrows. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 587. $4.00. 


Paradise limited. By Toomas BLtakn CiarK. New York: Modern Age Books, 1941. 
$2.75. 
An informal history of the fabulous Hawaiians. 


Americans in eastern Asia. By TyLER DeNnNEtT. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1941. 
Pp. 725. $7.50. 
A new edition of a history which has been out of print for several years. 


Ourselves and the Pacific. Edited by R. M. Crawrorp. Melbourne: University Press, 
1941. Pp. 252. 4s. 6d. 


Censorship, 1917. By James R. Mock. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1941. Pp. 250. $2.50. 


Mr. Mock had two main objectives in mind during the preparation of this timely 
study. One was to show the extent to which the first amendment of the Constitution 
was set aside from 1917 to 1918. The other was to warn against the dangers of an exten- 
sion of wartime controls into the era of peace following the military crisis. Toward the 
attainment of the first objective Mr. Mock devotes 212 pages; to the second, a final 
chapter of 19 pages. As could be expected with such a distribution of effort, he satisfies 
the reviewer on the first count and disappoints him on the second. The last chapter of 
the book, which attempts to cover the survival of repressive measures in American life 
from 1919 to 1940, is a credit to the author’s concern for the preservation of our free in- 
stitutions; but it does not enhance the value of the effort as a study of censorship in the 
war years. Co-author with Cedric Larson of a study on the work of the Committee of 
Public Information, Words that won the war (Princeton, 1939), Mr. Mock is one of the 
few persons to have utilized the archival material relating to this field. He accompanied 
his study of this material with an extensive use of newspaper files. There is little doubt 
that, in assailing this mountain of ore, Mr. Mock has uncovered a tremendous amount of 
valuable metal; but, to continue the figure of speech, his sorting and classifying machin- 
ery is not quite equal to the output at the minehead. Piles of sand, bits of rock, and 
priceless nuggets are all arranged before the reader with little distinction as to their 
value; and the reader is left to make his own summaries and conclusions in a field in 
which the facts presented are not placed against the background of military events. In 
calling attention to these features of organization and style the reviewer does not wish 
to minimize the timeliness and pioneering character of this book. The lessons of 1917 
should be of tremendous value in the present war. In providing this study for the en- 
lightenment and guidance of our newly established censorship agencies and the general 
public Mr. Mock has performed a service of great value to the nation. 


H. A. De WaeERD 
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History of the United States food administration, 1917-1919. By Witu1amM CLinton Mut- 
LENDORE. With an introduction by Herpert Hoover. Foreword and bibliography 
by Ratpn Haswe.u Lutz. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1941. Pp. 399. $4.50. 

Preliminary inventory of the War Industries Board records. Compiled by the NATIONAL 
Arcuives. (““The National Archives preliminary inventory,’ No. 1.) Washington, 
D.C.: National Archives, 1941. Pp. 134. 


This somewhat tentative book, the first of its species, is a preliminary inventory, to 
be superseded some day by a final inventory. It is the kind of guide by which the Na- 
tional Archives staff unlocks its mountains of material with a minimum of lost motion. It 
was a wise choice to start with the War Industries Board. Not only was it typical of the 
far-reaching ramifications of nation-wide economic mobilization; it was also a kind of 
prototype of present-day defense activities in such matters as co-ordination of produc- 
tion, allocation of priorities, discouragement of non-war effort, and the like. Its func- 
tion was to clear government orders, apportion raw materials, assign fuel and cargo 
space, fix prices, develop new resources, and, in a word, to regiment industry on a huge 
war basis. The inventory comprises a catalogue not of detailed subject items but of 
groups of records—for example, “‘press releases’’ (27 inches), or ‘‘steel-product jobbers’ 
pledges to conserve stock for government needs”’ (28 inches). Each record group has its 
call number. What is within these groups is another story. The records are merely un- 
locked; they are yet to be studied by investigators. It is needless to say that the inven- 
tory has high value, especially since the comprehensive survey of all the government’s 
World War (1914-18) records in one volume, made some years ago by Leland and Mere- 
ness, was less detailed and was made before the archival administration was established. 
A bibliography, organization chart, introduction, and index—all shipshape—add greatly 
to the practical usefulness of the guide. 


J. G. RANDALL 

American opinion of Soviet Russia. By Meno Lovenstern. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 210. $2.75. 

From 1917 to the present. 

Washington waltz: diplomatic people and policies. By Heten Lomparp. New York: 
Knopf, 1941. Pp. 271. $2.50. 

Recollections of the last ten years of diplomatic circles in Washington. 

The public papers and addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt: with a special introduction and 
explanatory notes by President Roosevelt. Compiled by Samus. I. Roseman. 1937, 
1938, 1939, 1940 volumes. New York: Macmillan, 1941. $30.00. 

Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. III, July, 1940—June, 1941. Edited by 
S. Sueparp Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston, Mass.: World Peace Foundation, 
1941. Pp. 806. $3.75. 

No other road to freedom. By LELAND Stowg. New York: Knopf, 1941. Pp. 432. $3.00. 
The story of the author’s conversion from isolationism to interventionism. 

America prepares for tomorrow: the story of our total defense effort. By Witt1Aam Dow 
BouTtwE Lt and Orners. New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 612. $2.65. 

The world’s destiny and the United States. A conference of experts in international relations. 
Edited by Henri Bonnet. Chicago: World Citizens Assoc., 1941. Pp. 309. $0.50. 

Inter-American solidarity. Edited by WautER H. C. Laves. (Harris Foundation lec- 
tures, 1941.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 228. $2.00. 


The annual volume of the Harris Foundation at the University of Chicago appears 
at a most opportune time, for, now that the United States is in the war, the question of 
our relations with Latin America is of the highest importance; and these lectures, de- 
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livered while we were still at peace, help to explain and understand the problems in- 
volved. Professor Herminio Portell Vila, of the University of Havana, asks: ““What 
have the Americas in common?” and answers: ‘‘a complex cultural heritage,” largely 
of European origin, and a growing interest in each other's culture; popular sympathy for 
democracy and freedom; rapid growth of population, and high standards of living (at 
least many parts of South America enjoy higher standards than prevail in parts of our 
South and Southwest). Major George Fielding Eliot, examining “‘The strategy of 
hemispheric defense,’ protests against the doctrine of passive defense and urges offen- 
sive action against the Axis powers, in order to obtain command of the sea through the 
use of the navy and airplanes. Eduardo Villasefior, director-general of the Bank of 
Mexico, addresses himself to ‘Inter-American trade and financial problems.”’ In his 
opinion the United States, ‘‘as a natural and inevitable result of economic laws, whose 
workings are beyond her control,”’ is bound to export capital, and Latin America offers 
the best openings; Latin America will be receptive to American capital, provided invest- 
ments are prevented from “‘causing detriment”’ to its sovereignty. Professor Arthur R. 
Upgren, of the University of Minnesota, seeking a solution of the intricate question of 
“Raw materials and inter-American solidarity,’ concludes that the preservation of the 
British Isles, ‘‘the greatest single food- and raw-material-importing area of the world,” 
is ‘‘a foremost objective of the nations of the Western Hemisphere.” Professor Frank 
Scott, of McGill University, discounts the idea of “Canada and hemispheric solidarity”’ 
because Canada’s political contacts have always been chiefly with Britain, her economic 
relations largely with the United States. Canada is not opposed to Pan-Americanism; 
but Latin America is remote and vague, especially as there are few cultural contacts. 
Professor Daniel Samper Ortega, of Bogoté, Colombia, is somewhat pessimistic about 
“Cultural relations among American countries.” Americans make too many “blitz” 
trips to South America and do not understand its social customs; moreover, the intel- 
lectual life of South America has always been attuned to Europe. But he offers several 
suggestions for increasing the intellectual contacts between the two continents, espe- 
cially if American philanthropists can be got interested in the problem. In the final lec- 
ture on “‘Pan-Americanism and the world order,’’ Professor J. Fred Rippy, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, notes that in the United States the isolationists have been the strong- 
est advocates of Pan-Americanism and enumerates eight points of Pan-American doc- 
trine. Practical Pan-Americanism takes the form of our purchasing gold and silver from 
our southern neighbors, but “‘those who know the history of Pan-American economic 
and political relations are not surprised at lingering suspicions among the American na- 
tions.”’ Still, the closing note is mildly optimistic: ‘‘As the crisis continues we may hope 
we shall receive Latin America’s sympathy and assistance.” 


The development of Hispanic America. By A. Curtis Witeus. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1941. Pp. 941. $4.75. 

Latin America: a descriptive survey. By Wiuu1AM LyTLE Scuurz. New York: Dutton, 
1941. Pp. 378. $3.75. 


Divided into seven parts, dealing with geography, history, peoples, politics, eco- 
nomic life and international and cultural relations. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 

International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited for the INTERNATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE OF HistoricaL Sciences. Thirteenth year, 1938. New York: Wilson, 1941. 
Pp. 424. 

Writing history. By SaprMan Kent. New York: Crofts, 1941. Pp. 136. $1.00. 

Sbornik statey o dialekticheskom i istoricheskom materializme [A collection of articles on 
dialectical and historical materialism]. Edited by B. M. Bernaptner. Voronezh: 
Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1941. Pp. 424. 12r. 

Marksistsky dialektichesky metod (Marxist dialectical method]. By M. M. RosenTHAL. 
Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 176. Ir. 20k. 
An enlarged, second edition of fifty thousand copies. 





